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THE FLAG OF ENGLAND. 
BY LEWIS WAY. _ 
The Flag, the Flag of England—that waved above the host 
That Richard’s dauntless courage led to Syria’s fatal coasi— 


When unbelievers bent the knee 
‘To Engiand’s noblest chivalry. 


The Flag, the Flag ef England—on which the natives gazed, 

As Edward on the plains of France the blood-red standard raised— 
And taught the boasting Gaul to yield 
On Cressy’s all-ensanguin’d field. 


The Flag, the Flag of England—that still as proudly flew 
Above the vanquished hosts of France at deathless Waterloo— 
Which gave to all-enduring fame 
Our Wellington's immurtal name. 


Then hail the Flag of England—Old England’s Flag all hail— 
The pole-star of her children’s hopes in battle and in gale— 
And may it never cease to wave 
In stainless triumph o’er the brave. 


LOVE ON, 


BY ELIZA COOK, 


Love not, love not, ye hapless sons of earth.—Mrs, Nonrox. 


Love on, love on, the soul must have a shrine, 
The rudest b east must find some hallow'd spot; 
The God who torin’d us left no spark divine, 
In him who dwells on earth, yet loveth not. 
Devotion’s links compose a sacred chain 
Of holy brightness and unmeasured length; 
The world with selfish rust and reckless stain, 
May mar iis beauty, but not touch its strength. 


Love on, love on,—ay, even though the heart 
We fondly build on proveth like the sand, 
Though one by one Faith's corner-stones depart, 
And even Hope’s last pillar fails to stand, 
Though we may dread the lips we once believed, 
And Know their falsehood shadows all our days, 
Who would not rather trust and be deceived, 
» Than own the mean, cold spirit that betrays? 


Love on, love on, though we may live to see 
The dear face witier that its circling shroud, 

Though dark and dense the gloom of death may be, 
Afiection’s glory yet shall pierce the cloud, 

The truest spell that Heaven can give to lure, 
The sweetest prospect Mercy can bestow, 

Is the blest thought that bids the soul be sure, 
’T'will meet above the things it loved below. 


Love on, love ou, Creation breathes the words, 
Their mystic music ever dwells around; 

The strain is echo’d by unnumber'd chords, 
And gentlest bo:oms yield the tullest sound. 

As flowers keep springing, though their dazzling bloom 
[s oft put forth for words to feed upon; 

So hearts, though wrung by traitors and the tomb, 
Shall still be precious and shall still love on. 





TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
Continued from Albion of Apri With. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 
THE ‘MOISSON D’oR, 
When I arrived at the rendezvous, I found Duchesne already awaiting me 
with a carriage, into which we stepped and drove rapidly away. 
A man of your word, Burke; and what is scarcely less valuable in the 
limes we live in, a man of prudence too.’ 
* As how the latter, may | ask Y 
‘You lave not come in uaiform,which is all the better, where we are going ; 
besides it gives me the hope of presenting to you my respected aunt, the Duch- 
esse de Montserrat, who will take your black coat as compliment to the whole 
Bourbon dynasty. You must come with me there, if it only be for half an 
hour. And now tell me, have you ever dined atthe “ Moisson d’Or ?’ 
‘ Never, noteven heard of the house.”’ 
‘ Well, then, you shal! to-day ; and meanwhile I may tell you, that although 
in a remote and litile-visited quarier of Paris, it stands unrivalled for the ex- 
ellence of its fare, and the rare delicacy of its wines—a reputation not of yes- 
terday, but of some years’ standing Nor is that the only thing remarkable 
about it,as I shall explain hereafier. But come, how are friends at the Hotel 
Clichy ? and how fares your suit with Mademoiselle ? 
* My suit! it never was such. You know to the full as well as 1 do,my pre- 
tensions aspired not half so high.’ 
so much the worse 





So much the better, and {mean the former for me, 
as I hate to have a friend for arival; the latter for you, who ought to have 
jearned by this time that a handsome girl anda million francs, are more easi- 
y won than a cross of the legion, or a colonel’s epaulette.’ 


And are you serious, Dachesne? Have you really intentions in that 


be sure have. It is for that lamhere in Paris in the dog 
yne hundred and twenty leagues—ay, and more, too, have 
> my most aristocratic aunt, who never remembers in her life 
aves in the Tuileries gardens. | knew what an ally 
she would be in the negociation, and so I maniged, through some friends in 
e bureau ot the ter, to give her arare fright about an estate of hers, 
ich by some accident escaped confiscation in the revolution, and which no- 
+ but the gre tefio yn her part could now rescne from the fangs of the 
You may be sure she is not particalarly in love with the present go 
m this score: but the trick secures her speaking more guardedly 
has the habit of doing, besides inducing her to make acquaintances 
nothing but sneh a threat would accomplish.’ 
You intend, then, she should know Madame de Lacostellerie ?’ 
Ofcourse. I have already persuaded her that the Hotel Clichy is the pivot 
hing but consummate tact and management on her 
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of all Paris, and that n 
part will succeed there. 

But I scarcely thought you cared for Mademoiselle, and never 
your proposition to marry ber F 

Nor I, till about a week ago. However, my plans require money, and 
would not be encumbered by my having a wife. I see nothing better at the 
moment, andso my mind is soon made ap. Buthere we are, this is our rest- 
ing-place.’ 

Tne ‘ Moisson d’Or,’ although not known to me, was then the most cele- 


dreamed of 


| fer the period whena 











brated place fordining in Pans. The habits of the house, for there was no 
‘table @hote,’ required that every thing should be ordered before hand, and the 
parties all dined separately. ‘The expensive habiis andextravagant prices se- 
cured its frequenters from meeting the class who usually dine at restuarants; 
and this gave it a vozue among the wealthy and titled, whose equipages now 
thronged the street, and filled the ‘porte cechere.’ I had but time to recog- 
nize the face ofone of the marshals and a mibister of state, as we pushed our 
way through the court, and entered a smal! pavilion beyond it 

“Pil join you in an instant,’ said Duchesne, as he lett the room hastily after 
the waiter. In a couple of minutes be was back again. ‘Come along, it’s ail 
right, said he. ‘Ll wish to show you a corner of the old house, 
privileged ever see, and we are fortunate in finding it unoccupied.’ 

We recrossed the court,and mounted a large oak statr to the corridor, which 
conducted us, by three sides of a quadrangle, to a simaltier stair, nearly per- 
pendicular. At the top of this, a strong door, barred and padlucked, stood, 
which being opened, led into a large and lofiy salon of the building. Some 
citron and orange trees were disposed tastefully along this, and filled the room 
with their fragrance. 

‘ Here, Antuine, let us be served here,’ said Duchesne to the waiter; ‘1 
have already given orders about the dinner. And now, Burke, co...° out here 
What think you of that view? 

Scarcely had I set foot on the terrace, when I started back in mingled ad- 
miration and amazement. Beneath us Jay the great city, in the meslow light 
of an evening in September. Close, so close, as actually to stare, was the 
large dome of the ‘Env lides,’ smiling like a ball of molten gold; the great 
court-yard in front, dotted with figures; beyond, again, was the Seine, the 
surface flashing and flickering inthe sunlight. I traced it along to the Pont 
Neuf, and then my eye rested on Notre Dame, whose tall, dark towers stood 
out against the pinkish sky, while the deep toned bell boomed through the still 
air. iturned towards the Tuileries, and could see the guard of honour wait 
ing fur the emperor’s appearing. Inthe gardens, hundreds were passing and 
repassing, or standing around the band, which played in front of the pavil 
ion, A tide of population pouret across the bridges and down the streets, 
along which equipages and horsemen dashed impetuously onward. ‘There was 
all the life and stir of a mighty city ; its sounds culled by distance, bat blen 
ded iniu one oarse din, like the far off sea at night. 

‘You don’t know, Burke, that this was a favourite resort of the courtiers of 
the lastreign. ‘The gay young ‘garde du corps,’ the gallant youths of the 
royal household, constantly dined here. This Terrace we now stan 
held a party, who came at the invitation of no less a personage 
whom men call Louis XVII. It was a freak of the time, to pronounce the 
court dinners execrable; and they even go so tar as to say, that Marie Antoin 
ette herseli once planned a party here—but tiis 1 cannot vouch 1 

At this moment Duchesne was interrupted by the entrance of the waiters, 
who came to serve the dinner, | had not a moment jell me to admire the 
bepuy and richness of the antique silver dishes which covered the table, 

ena gentle tap ai the door attracted my attention. ~~ : 

‘Ha! Jacotot himself!’ said Duchesne, as rising hastily he advanced to 
meet the new arrival. He was a tall, thio old man, much stooped by years, 
but with an air and carriage distinctly well-bred ; his white hair, brushed rig- 
idly back, fastened into a queue behind, and his lace ‘jabot’ and ruffles, be- 
spoke him as the remnant of a date long past. His coat was of blue, a shade 
somewhat lighter than is usually worn. He wore also large buckles in his 
shoes, whose brilliancy left no doubt of their real value. Bowing with great 
ceremony, he advance. slowly into the room. 

‘You are come to dine with us—is it nots », Jacotot ?’ 
still held his hand. 

‘Excuse me, my dear chevalier—the Count de Chambord and 
Courcelles are below—I have promised to join them———’ 

‘ And is Courcelles here ?” 

‘Yes,’ said the old man, with atimid glance towards where 
asif imploring caution and reserve. 

‘Oh, fear nothing —and that reminds me, I have not presented my friend and 
brother-officer—Captain Burke, Monsieur Jacotot. You may teel assured, 
Jacotot, | make no mistake in the triends | intreduce here.’ 

The old man gave a smile of pleasure, while turning to me he said— 

‘He is diseretion itself; and | am but too happy to make your acquaint 
ance. And now, chevalier, one word with you.’ 

He retreated towards the door, holding Duchesne’s arm, and whispering 
ashe went. Duchesne’s face, however, expressed his impatience as he spoke, 
and at last he said— 

‘As you please, my worthy friend; | always submit to your wiser counsels 
—so farewell for the present.’ 

He looked after the old man as he slowly descended the stairs, and then clos 
ing the door, and locking it, he exclaimed— 

‘Parbleu! I found it very hard to listen to his prosing with even a show of 
patience; and was half temptedtotell him, that the Bourbons could wait, 
though the soup could not,’ 

‘Then, monsieur Jacotot is a royalist, I presume 7?’ 

‘ Ay, that he is, and so are all they who frequent this house, Don't start— 
the police know it well, and no one is more amused at their absurd plottings 
and conspirings than Fouche himself. Now and then, to be sure, some fool, 
more rash and brainless than the others, will come up from La Vendee, and 
try to knock his head against the walls of the Temple, like De Courcelles 
there, who has no other business in Paris, exceptto be guillotined if it were 
worth the trouble. Then, the minister affects tu stir himself and be on the 
alert, just to terrify them; but he well knows that danger lurks not in this 
quarter. Believe me, Burke, the present rulers of France have no greater se 
curity than in the contemptible character of their opponents. There is no 
course for a man of energy and courage to adopt—but I ask your pardon, my 
dear friend, tor this treasonable talk. Whatthink you of the dinnet—the roy- 
alists would never have fallen if they had understood government as well as 
‘cuisine. Taste that ‘supreme,’ and say if you don’t regret the Capets ; a 
feeling you can indulge the more freely because you never knew them. 

‘I canaot comprehend, Duchesne, what are the grievances you charge 
against the present governmentof France. Had you been an old courtier of 
the last reign—a hanger-on of Versailles or the Tuilcries—the thing is intelli 
gible; but you, asoldier, a man of daring and enterprise ——’ 


on, once 


than fim 


said Duchesne, as he 


Edouard de 


[ sat, 


and a look 


lam #0. only because it is the taste of the da i= 
but I despise the parade of military glory we have gotin the habit of. I pre- 
‘ mot’ did as much and more than the discharge of ‘ mit- 
and talent succeeded beiter than a strong sword-arm 
or a seat on horseback. There were gentlemen in France once, my dear 
Barke—ay, parbleu, and ladies too, Not marchionesses of the drum-head, 
or countesses of the bivouac; bot women in whom birth heightened beauty — 
whose loveliness had the added charm of high descent, beaming from their 
bright eyes, and sitting throned on their loity brows—belore whom our mous- 
tached marshals had stood trembling and ashamed—these men who lounge so 
much at ease in the salons of the Tuileries! Let me help you to this ‘salmi,’ 
it is ‘en Louis quinze,’ and worthy of the regency itself. Well, then, a glass 
of burgundy.’ 

Your frend, Monsieur Jacotot, seems somewhat of an original,’ said i, 


‘ Let me interrupt you. 


raille,’ and men’s ‘ esprit 


that only the | 
| ciple of friendship and affection 





half desircus to change a topic which | always felt an anpleasant one 

* You are not wrong —he is so. Jacowtisathoroagh Frenchman ; at least, 
he has had the fortane to mix up in his destiny those extremes of elevated sen- 
timent and absurdity, which go very far to compose the life of my good coun- 
trymen. 
terrace, for, to prevent the interruption of servants, | have ordere 


our vmened 
there?’ 


| not unjust, Who possessed the most kingly qualities of which we have any 
| 
| 
} 


— _— ———_—____| 


| ‘This wasa most agreeable proposal; and so, having seated ourselves in a 


little arbour of orange shrubs, withthe view of the river and the Palace gar- 
dens beneath us. Duchesne thus began :— 

‘Lam going somewhat far back in history, but have no fears on that head 
Burke, my story isa very briet one, There was once upon atime in France, 
a monarch of some repute, called Lovis the Fourteenth; a man, if fame be 


record in bovks. He was brave, munificent, high-minded, ardent, selfish, 
cruel, and ungrateful, beyond any other man in his own dominions; and like 
people withsach gifts, he had the good fortune to attach mento him just as 
firmly and devotedly, as thoagh he was not in his heart devoid of every prin- 
1 need not tell you what the ladies of his 
reign thought of him—my present business is with the rader sex, Among 
the courtiers of the day was a ceitain Vicomte Arnoud de Gency; a young 
man who, at the age of eighteen, won his grade of colonel at the siege of 
Besancon, by an act of coolness and courage worth recording. He deliber- 
ately advanced into one of the breaches, and mare a sketch of the interior 
works of the fortification, while the enemy's shot was tearing up the ground 
around him. When the deed was reported to the king, he interrupted the 
relation, saying 

‘“ Don’t tell me who did this, for | have made De Geney a colone| for it.’ 
So rapicly did Louis guess the author of so daring a feat.” 

—— that hour, the young colonel’s fortune was made. He was ap- 
pointed one of the gentiemen of the chamber to bis majesty, and distinguished 
by almost daily marks of royal intimacy. His qualities eminently fined 
him for the tone of the society he lived in—he was a most witty converser 
a good musician, and had, moreover,a@ very handsome person ; gilts not 
undervalued at “Saint Germain,” 

‘Such were his social qualities; and so thoroughly did he understand the 
king's humour, thateven La Valliere bersel! saw the necessity of retaining 
hiin at the court, and in fact, made a confidant of him on several occasions 
of ditheulty, Still, with all these favours of tortune—when the object of 
envy to almost allthe rest of the household—Armoud de Geney was suflering 
in his heart one of the most trying afflictions that can befall a proud man so 
placed: he was in actual poverty—in want so pressing, that all the eflorts he 





| 
| 





coudd make, all the contrivances he could practise, were barely sufficient to 
prevent his misery being public. The taste tor splendour in dress and equi- 
page which characterized the period, had injored greatly his private fortune ; 
while the habit of high play, which Louis encouraged and liked to see about 
him, completed his rain, ‘he salary of his appointments was merely enough 
to maintain his daily expenditure; and thus was he, with a breaking heart 

obliged not only to mix in all the reckless gaiety and lrivolity ol that volup- 
tuous court, but still more, tax his talents and his energies for new themes of 
pleasure—tiesh sources of amusement, 

‘Worn out at length by the long struggle between his secret sorrow and 
his pride, he resolved to appeal tothe king, and, ina few words, tell his ma- 
jesty the straits to which he was ‘ uv 
this he was impelled not solely on his own account, but on tha 
a child, a boy of eight or nine years old, whose mother died in giving him 

rth, 

* An occasion soon presented itself. ‘The king had given orders for a hunt- 
ing party at St.Cloud; and, at am early hour of the morning, De Geney, in 
his hunting dress, took up bis position in one of the antechambers through 
which the king must pass—not alone, however—at his side there stood a 
lovely boy,also } sal gre the costume of the chase He wore a velvet dou- 
bletot green, slashed with gold, and ornamented by a broad bel’, from which 
ow his anteau de chasse; even to the falcon feather in his cap, nothing was 
orgotien, 

‘He had not waited long when the folding-doors were thrown wide, and a 
moment afier Louis appeared, accompanied by a single attendant, the Mar- 
quis de Verneuil, unhappily one of the very few enemies Arnoud possessed 
in the world, 

‘* Ah, De Geney—you here 7” said the king gaily. “They told me ‘Bre- 
lan’ had been unfavourable lately, and that we should not see you.” 

‘Tt is true, sire,” said he, with a sad eflort at a smile; “ it is only on your 
majesty fortune always Smiles,” 

‘“ Pardie! you must not say so; [lost a rouleau last night, 
have we here 1?” 

‘“ My son, so please you, sire, my only son, who desires, at an earlier age 
than even his father did, to serve your majesty.” 

*“ How like his mother,” said the king, pushing back the fair ringlets 
from the boy’s forehead, and gazing almost fondly on his handsome teatures— 
“how like her—she was a Courceljes.” 

*“She was, sire,” said Arnoud, as the tears tell on his cheel -bone, and 
coursed slowly along his face. 

‘“ And you want something for him,” said the king, resuming his wonted 
tone, while he busied himsell with his sword-knut—* Is it not so 7’ 

‘Tf L might dare to ask 

** Assuredly you may, The thing is, what can we do 1 Eh, Verneuil, what 
say you? He is but an infant.” ‘ 

‘“ True, sire,” replied the marquis, with a look of respect, in which the 
most subtle could not discover a trait of his sarcastic nature; “ but there is 
place vacant.” 

‘“ Ah, indeed,” said the king quickly. 
it 


But whom 





“ What is itt—he shall have 


‘“ Monsieur Jacotot, your majesty's head cook, stands in need of a turn- 
spit,” said be in a low whisper, only audible to the king. 

‘“ A turnspit!” said the king; and scarcely was the word uttered when 
as if the irony was his own, he burst into a must immoderate fit of lau h- 





ter, an emotion that seemed to increase as he endeavoured to repress it, when 
at the instant the or de chase, then heard without, gave a new turn to his 
thoughts; and he hurried forward with De Verneuil. leas ing De Gency and 
his son rvoted to the spot—indignant passion in that heart which despair and 
sorrow had almost rendered callous 

‘ His majesty was still laughing as he mounted his barb in the court-yard ; 
and the courtiers, like well-bred gentlemen, laughed as became them with 
that low, quiet laugh which is the meet chorus of a sovereign’s mirth when 
suddenly two loud reports, so rapidly following on each other as almost to 
seem one, startled the glittering cortege, and even made the Atab courser of 
the king plunge madly in the air. 

‘ Par St. Denis! messieurs,” said Louis passionately, “ this pleasantry 
of yours is ill thought of. Who has dared to do this? 
A terrified look around the circle was the only reply 
to the king’s question, when a page rushed forward, his dress spotted and 
blood-stained, his face pale with horror— f 

‘“ Your majesty—ah, sire!” said he kneeling—but sobs choked him, and 
he could not ulter more. > 

*“ What is this —will no one tell 7” cried the king, as a frown of dark 
omen shadowed his angry teatures. ’ 

‘« Your majesty has lost a brave, an honest, and a faithiul follower, sire.” 
said Monsieur de Coulanges. “ Arnoud de Gency is no more.” ‘ : 

Why, | saw him this instant,” said the king. “ He asked me some fa- 
vour for his boy.” 

‘« True, sire,” replied De Coulanges mournfully; but he checked himself 
in time ; ‘or already the well-known and dreaded expression of passion had 
mounted to the king’s face. 

‘“ Dismiss the ‘ chasse” gentlemen,” 


Sut none spoke 


said he in a low, thick voice; “and 


I mast tell you a short anecdote; but shall we adjourn to the | @0 you, Monsieur de Verneuil, attend me.” 


‘The cortege was soon scattered: and the Marquis de Verneuii followed 
the king, with an expression where fear and dread were not to be mistaken, 
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* Monsieur de Verneuil did indeed seem an altered man when he appeared 
among bis triends that evening. Whatever the king had said to him assnred- 
ly had worked its due effect ; tur ali his raillery Wa» gone; aud even the veri- 
est trifler of the pany might vave dared an eocounter with wits, which then 
were subdued ead broken. Next morning, however, the sun shone vat bril- 
liantly. The king was in high spirits, the game abounded ; and his majesty 
with his own hand brought down eight pheasants. The Marquis de Verneuil 
coula hit nothing: for, although the best iwarksman of the day, his hand shouk, 
and his sight fatied him; and the king won filty louis from him betore they 
reached Saint Germain. t 

* Never was there a happier day, nor fullowed by a pleasanter evening. 
The king supped in Madame de la Vailiere’s apartment; the private band 
played the must delicious airs during the repast; and when at length the par- 
ty retired to rest, nut owe bright dreain was clouded by the memory of Arnoud 

Grency 

‘ Here, now, were I merely recounting an anecdote, | should stop,’ said the 
chevalier, ‘but must continue a little longer, though all the romance of my 

is over. The Marquis de Verneui! was a good hater; even pour De 
Gency's fate did noi move him; and he actually did do what he had only 
threatened in mockery—he sent the orphan child tu be a turnspit in the royal 
kiteben. Of course he changed hic name. The title of an old and honoured 
family would soon have betrayed the foul deed; and the boy was called Jaco- 
tot, ater the Acf himself. ‘The king inquired no turth er on the subject, Ar- 
noud's name recalled too unpleasant a topic for the lips of a courtier ever 
mention; and the whole circumstance Was soon entirely torgotien, 

* This same Jaco\ut was the grandfather of my oid trend, whom you saw 
afew minutes since. Fate, that seems to jest with men’s destinies, made 
them as successful at the fire of the kitchen as ever their ancestors were at 
tha of a battery ; and Monsieur Jacotot, our present host, has not bis equal 
in Paris. Here for years the younger members of the royal family used to 
sup. ‘This room was their favourite apartment; and one evening when, ata 
later sitting than usual, the raler of the feast was carried beyond himself in 
his praise of an admirable plat, he sent for Jacotot, and toid him whatever 
favour he should ask he himselt would seek for him at the hands of the king 

‘ This was the lonz-wished for moment of the poor fellow’s life. He drew 
from his bosom the title-deeds of his ancient name and fortune, and placed 

them in the prince’s hand without utiering a wi rd. 

«© What! and are youa De Gency 1?” said the prince. 

‘“ Alas! [shame w say it, | am.” 

*“ Come, gentlemen,” said the gay young -_ ce, “ a bumper to our wor- 
thy friend, whom, with God's blessing, I shall see restored right soon to his 
fitting rank and station. Yes, De Geney, my word upon it, the next evening 
I sup bere [ shail bring with me his majesiy’s own signature to these title- 
deeis. Make place, gentlemen, and let him sit down.” 

‘ But poor Jacotot was too wach excited by his feelings of joy an] grati- 
tude, and he rushed from the room in a torrent of tears. 

‘ The evening the prince spoke of never came. Soon after that commenc- 
ed the troubles of the royal family—the dreadful events of Versaiiles—the 
flight to Varennes~ the 10th of August—a horrible catalogue L cannot bear 
two race. There, yonder, where now the groups are loitering, or sitting round 
in happy knots—there died Louis XVI. The prince | spoke of is an exile. 
They call him Louis XVUL ; but he is a king without a kingdom. 

‘ But Jacotot lives on in hope ; he has waded through all the terrors of the 
Revolution; he has seen the guillotine erected almost before his door, and b:- 
held his former friende led one by one to the slaughter. ‘T'wice was he him- 
self Jed forth, and twice was his life spared by some admirer of his “ cuisine.” 
But, perhaps, all his tials were inferior to the heart-burning with which he 
saw the places once occupied by the blood of St. Louis, now occupied by 
the “ canaille” of the Revolution. Marat and Robespierre frequented his 
house; and Barras seldom passed a week without dining there. This, I veri- 
ly believe, was a heavier affliction than any of his personal sufferings; and | 
have often heard kim recount with no feigned horror the scenes which took 
place among the “incroyables,” as they called themselves, whose orgies he 
contrasted so unfavourably with the more polished excesses of his regal visit 
ors. Through ail the anarchy of that feartul period—through the scarce less 
sanguinary ime of the Directory—through the long dreary oppression of the 
Consulate—and now, in the more grinding tyranny of the Empire, he hopes, 
ay, still hopes on, that the day will come when, from the hands of the king 
himself, he shall receive his long-buried rank, and stand forth a De Gency. 
Poor fellow, there is something noble and manly in the long struggle with 
fortune—in that long-sustained contest, in which he would never admit deteat. 

‘Sach are the followers of the Bourbons. Their best traits, their highest 
daring, their most long-suffering endurance, only elicited in the pursuit of 
some paltry object of personal ambition. They have tasted the cup of adver- 
sity, ay, drained it tothe very dregs—they have seen carnage and bloodshed 
such as no war ever surpassed ; and all they have learned by experience is, 
to wish for the long-past days of royal tyranny and frivolity back again—to 
see a glittering swarm of debauchees fluttering around a sensualist king, and 
to watch the tamished faces of the multitude without a thought that the tiger 
is only w for his spring. As to athought of true liberty, one single high 
or 1 ration after freedom, they never dreamed of it. You see, my 
friend, | have no desire to win you over to the Bourbon cause. Neither, if | 
could, would I make you a Jacobin. But how is this—can it really be so late ? 
Come, we have no time to lose—it is not accounted guod-breeding to be late 
in a visit atthe “ Faubourg.”’ 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


TUE TWO SOIRKES, 


Dc cuesne’s story had anfortunately driven all memory of Bubbleton out of 


my head; and it was only as we entered the street where the Duchesse de 
Sdonteorsat lived, that | remembered my friend, and thought of asking the 
Chevalier’s advice about him, 

In atew words | explained so much of his character and situation as were 
necessary, ani was going on to express my fears lest a temperament so un- 
stable and uncertain should involve its possessor in much trouble, when Duch- 
esne interrupted me by saying :— 

‘Be of courage on that head: your friend, if the man you describe him, 
isthe very person tu baffle the police. They can see to any depth, if the water 
be only clear. Muddy it and it matters little how shallow it This Bub- 
bleton might be of the greatest service Just now. You must present me to 
him, Burke.’ 

‘Most willingly. But first promise that you will not involve my poor friend 
in the snares of any plot. Heaven knows his own faculties are quite sutfli- 
cient for his mystifcation.’ 

‘ Plot! snares! ;Why, what are you thinking of? But come, this is our 
halting-place ; and here we are, without my even having a moment to give 
you any account of my good aunt.’ 

As he spoke ne tarned the handle of a large door, which led into a gloomy 
porte cochere, dimly illuminated by a single old fashioned lantern. A fat un- 
wieldy-looking porter peeped at us from his den in the conciergerie, and 
then having announced our approach by ringinga bell, he closed the shuter, 
and left us to fiad the way ourselves. 

Ascending the great spacious stair, the wall along side which was covered 
with family portraits—grim-looking heroes in mail, or prim dames, with bou- 
quets in their jewelled hands—we reached a species of gallery, trom which 
several doors led off; here a servant dressed indeep black, was standing to 
announce the visitors. 

As the servant preceded us along the corridor, | could not help feeling the 
contrast of this gloomy mansion, where every footstep had its own sad echo, 
with the gorgeous splendour of the Hotel de Clichy. en. all was dark, cold, 
and dreary ;—there every thing was’ lightsome, cheerful, and elegant. What 
emblem, to my thinking, were they both of the dynasties they represented. 

But tne reflection was only made as one half of the folding door was thhown 
open—the doable door was the prerogative of the blood-royal—and we were 
announced. 

The apartment—a large sombre-looking one —was empty, however, and 
we traversed this, and a second similar to it, our names being repeated as be- 
fore, when, at length, the low tones of voices indicated our approach to the 
saloon where the visitors were assembled. 
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persons dropped in, some of them men, who, by their manner, seemed favour- 
ites of the party ; and svon after, the entrance of the servant with refreshments 
permitted a movement in the group, by which I took the opportunity to stand 
up and approach Duchesne, a> he bent over a table, listlessiy turning over the 
leaves of a volume. 

‘Just think of the contradictions of human nature, Burke,’ said he in a low 
whisper. ‘ These are the receptions, tor which the new noblesse would give 
hall their wealth—these melancholy visits of wornout acquaintances—these 
sapless twigs of humanity are the envy of such houses as che “ Hotel Cli- 
chy;” and to be admitted to these gloomy moth-eaten salons is a greater hon- 
our than an invitation w tue Tuileries So long as this exists, depend upon 
it, (here ws rottenness in the core of suciety, But come, let us take our leave ; 
I see you are all wearied of well this; and now for an hour at Madame de La- 


costeilerie’s—*" en revanche.”’ 


[To be Continus/}. 
a —-——— 
THE PRINCE AND HIs PROTEGE. 
A TALE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
BY 


GEORGE BR. YOUNG, ESQ. 


Conluced. 


Such is a picture of the ‘home’ into which Edith and her father entered on 
their return t:oim the lodge. The servants had been inturmed of the tumult 
inthe town. As the cariage drove up to the door, they crowded up to give 
their master their smile and welcome. As Edith moved through the hall, the 
paleness of her cheek was vbserved ; and the old nurse, who had been her at- 
tendant from birth, and who claimed the dignity of being her second mother, 
dropped a sudden tear, as she offer:d her armand supported her into the draw- 
ing room. As she entered, a deep sigh broke trom her ;—which breathed 
around a spirit of sadness, and svon transferred, even to the atmosphere of the 
kitchen, a sombreness and gravity far different from the quiet and rational 
cheerfulness which there usually prevailed. There was a general anxiety to 
learn what mistoriune could have happened to Miss Edith, and why she look- 
ed so sad 

When Edith had laid aside her hood and shawl, her deadly paleness became 
visible. Her father said nothing. He sat down on his favourite couch by 


the fire, and began reading the book he had been studying in the early part of | 


the day, but he oecasionally stole a glance upon his child, as he watched her 
earnest struggle to master and suppress the feelings of anxiety which evident- 
ly convulsed her. ‘The noise of the tumult had reached their ears as they en- 
tered the town, and Edith’s faney was busy in raisinga host of imaginary dan- 
gers, ‘The beating of the drums, and the cries and shouts of an excited po- 
pulace, were distinctly heard. Had she been alone she would have fainted; 
as it was, she rallied only to endure a more intense and withering agony.— 
The General thought that she would be more composed if left to the solitude 
ot her own chamber. The servants were summoned to prayers, and never 
perbaps did a father, in his family exercise, offer to heaven a more eloquent 
or appropriate address, It was intended to soothe the excited feelings of his 
child. She was sensible of the kindness of his intentions, and responded to 
them as she said good night, fullowed by one of those embraces of filial affec- 
tion, and a mutual glance, which acknowledged to both that the secret of the 
heart had been revealed. He kissed her brow, clasped her to bis bosom, and 
with a voice of gushing tenderness told her to ‘put her confidence in him who 
was above!’ She retired, and soon knelt by her bedside ; she sought her couch 
and its slumbers ; but sleep would not be wooed. She rose, opened her lattice 
and looked abroad upon the brightened waters of the harbour, and the stars 
above. ‘The tumult had been stilled, not a sound save the ship bells and the 
ery of the watch ruffled the stillness of the night. She was not atease. The 
heart bounded with the anxieties of a first and fond affection; she could not 
fathom the mysteries of her lover’s fate: and fancy was rife with its owndark 
and melancholy bodings. 

Such is love, it ever covers the absent with shadows. It seems to create dan- 
ger, inorder to inspire its own deepest fervour. Whata beautiful dispensa- 
tion of providence it is that sympathy should thus be awakened to relieve the 
distress of those who, loving us, are loved in return. 

The social ties impart to life its sweetest charms. Every man rejoices and 
softens under woman’s influence; and the heart of the maiden grows cold— 
her pulse chills into indifference, or hardens into marble, if nature does no 
bless her with a partner to expand and ennoble her affections. 


PASSAGE FIFTH—THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


Ladies and Lovers read omens in the clouds!) They cannot separate them- 
selves from a supernatural connection and destiny. When the heart is touch- 
ed with glowing and excited emotions, it is glad to soar; and to imagine 
sympathy, whether for good or for evil, in some mysterious and invisible agen- 
cy above. 

The fourteenth morning after the fray Edith rose, at the first rosy flush of 
morn, and opening her lattice, a.lowed the gentle breeze from the south east 
tofan her. I long to sketch ber picture there, as it is undoubtedly true ‘ that 
beauty when unadorned, is adorned the most ;'—it would be an engaging and 
reviving exercise, to paint Edith in her virgin freshness and in the graceful 
simplicity of her attire. I forbear; and leave the reader to imagine ‘ how ex- 
quisitely beautiful an angel may be on earth!’ 

Why stood she there to watch the grey dawn brighten into crimson, and then, 
tochange into a thousand gorgeous hues? Why watched she the brightness ol 
the morning stars, as each twinkle waned and grew paler? Why scanned she, 
with anxious and piercing eye, the broad canopy above, as if she could read 
upon it, a legend or scroll of the future? She was pale-touchingly pale; and 
a deep anxiety flushed her cheek, and gave her lips a compressed and settled 
expression. Niobe; Venus, a Grace!—No practised sculptor who had the 
skill ‘to make the Parian marble breathe,’ could ever have seen or fancied a 
subject more divine. 

Could any spirit have watched her, it would have been evident that her 
mind was tortured with a more than ordinary sorrow. She gazed and gazed, 
and yet moved not. ‘Time had slowly advanced for an hour. The omens ot 
the morn were threatening and inauspicious; and extending theirsympatby to 
her she sighed, and then resting her brow upon her hand, yielded to a convul- 
sed and irresistible. burst of tears, Oh! what is equal to the intense agony 
of a loving woman's sorrow—the blight—the withering of a first and only 


love. 

Why wept she? The morning had indeed changed ominously sad. There 
had been at dawn a rosy flush, Tight fleecy clouds, like gossamers beautifully 
tipped with crimson, had begun to rise from the Eastern Horizon and to as- 
cend swiftly to the zenith. They had at first a gorgeous back-ground of 
crimson and gold, and as they swept over it, they seemed a floating and ex- 
quisite drapery moving on the face of Heaven. The breeze had begun to 
whistle more fiercely. The richest work ot art is but an imperfect and feeble 
copy of the pertection of nature! It raffled the waters of the harbour into an- 
gry and snapping curls of foam. It blew louder and louder. The clouds ca- 
reered from the bosom of the ocean, in dense and threatening masses, and as 
they crowded up, the sunbeams rested upon some of their crests, and gave 
them a bright and luridtinge. These were the presages of one ot our fierce 
Eastern storms. The rain came down in heavy drops -the clouds gathered 
into an overshadowing pall, and Edith’s heart sank; she saw in these, the 
coming fate of her Lover; for warm affections are ever linked with despair. 

This was the morning of the day on which the Court Martial tor the trial 
of Darnley had been summoned. In the twelve past days how many events 
had been written on the page of time. Darnley had made his-contession of 
love to Edith, and had been accepted. He had obtained his parole for a day, 
and it was spent with General Conway and his daughter. I will not attempt 
to describe that hour of eestacy in which he breathed his passion at her feet, 
and heard from her own lips, that his destiny from that day washers. For 
what language can convey the years of unutterable joy—the rich, divine, in- 
comparable spell of existence—the paradise on earth, which that single and 
only hour in life can give? Itis rife with those eloquent and yet unutterable 
mysteries, which may be felt, and cannot be morn There is often a subli- 


mity and pathos in real feeling which language cannot reach. It is enough 


Dimly lighted by a few lamps, far apart from each other, the apartment, as | to say here, they were betrothed! The three sailors who Lad been knocked 


we entered, seemed even larger than it really was. 
huge antique fire-place, sata group of ladies, whom, in a glance, I recognized 
as of the class so distinctively called dowager 


At one end, and arounda | down atthe door of the Inn, had been carried to the hospital, and on the &.h 


day had returned to duty. The soldier, reported as killed, had been stunned 


They were seated in deep- | by the severity of the blow; he, also, had recovered, and was pronounced out 


cushioned fauteuils, and were mostly employed in some embroidery work, | of danger; but Archer remained relentless, and still persisted inthe charge 


which they laid down each time they spoke, and resumed, less to prosecute the 
labour, than as it were, from mere habit. 


| 


| 


against Darnley, ‘ of disobedience to orders.’ He insisted on his trial. Day 
by day Archer called on General Conway—but could not gain admittance.— 


With all the insinuating gracefulness of a well-bred Frenchman Duchesne | His inguiries for Edith daily grew kinder; he had been there even an hour 
a ched the seat next the chimney and respectfully kissed the hand extend- | before Darnley was admitted, but there was no audience for him. Can for- 
pproa : I } j 


ed towards him. 
‘ Permit me, my dear aunt, to present a very 
Burke,’ said he, as he led me forward 
Atthe mention of the wordCaptain, | could perceive that every hand drop- 
ped its embroidery-frame, while he group stared at me with no feigned as- 
tonishment. Bui already the Duchess had vouchsated a very polite speech, 
and motioned me to a seat beside her, while the Chevalier insinuated himself 
among the rest, evidently beni on relieving the stiff and constrained reserve 
which pervaded anpey. Not even his tact and workdly cleverness was 
ual to the task. he conversation, if such it could be called, was conduct- 
almost in monosyllables; some stray question for an absent ‘ Marquise,’ or 
a muttered reply concerning a late Countess, was the burthen—not an allu- 
sion even being made to any topic of the day, nor any phrase dropped which 
eculd show that the speakers were aware of the year, or the nation, in which 
they lived and breathed. 


intimate friend —Captain 


tune have any secret mode of communication, by which the ear is instructed, 
and the mind informed of distant events which govern ourdestiny? It was 
remarked that night, that Archer, at the Mess Table, was irritable, and utter- 
ed expressions which evinced that he was at war with himself and the world. 
Could he have scanned the events of the day he had indeed abundant cause, 
for Edith was wooed and won, snatched from him, and the paradise of her love 
closed to him for ever 

There is no torture, ithas often been said, so withering, as the consciousness 
that a consuming and engrossing love hasbeen repelled. If Archer had not 
the certainty, ‘the coming event, at least, had cast its shadow before.’ The 
bitterness of his anguish curdled into hatred, and the settled purpose of seal- 
ing Darnley's ruin, if hehad the power. Malice always finds instruments, 
and Archer sought them. It is, however, a wise provision in the moral gov- 
ernment of the world, that the evil purpose ever defeats itself, and that he who 
meditates wrong, and draws the sword to strike, receives a deeper wound 


It was an expressible relief to me when, gradually, some three or four other * than 

















April 27 
the one at whom the blow is aimed. 4q he recoil is ever greater than the 


op ne impulse. 

the morning after the fray, the Indians were marched down in column 

under the protection of a company of the King’s troops, and were allowed w 
embark in their canoes, and proceed to the opposite shore. Why they were 
thus suffered to escape without trial, !am unable to explain. {t has ever been 
a mystery to me how it was that men—Indians though they were—could at- 
tack and wound others in cold blood, and vet that no power was exered to 
punishthem, Ifthe cause was ever told I have since forgouen it; and at 
this distance of time, we may safely attribute it tothe mercy of the Prince; for 
the brave are ever generous and forgiving; and, although assailants, they bad 
a wrong and an insult to redress. : 

There was a general sympathy felt in the fate of Darnley. The approach- 
ing trial had been the subject of deep interest; and as it had been cuculated 
among the fair sex than he and Edith had become mere than lovers, every inci- 
dent preparatory to the Court Martial was discussed and discussed again. It 
was the engrossing topic of conversation, and five thousand hearts had their 
hopes and fears in the issue : 

Phe Court was a scene of deep solemnity and impressiveness. The Town- 
House of the Prince was the building that now stands to the west of the North 
Barracks, and before the war of 1812, was converted into an hospital In 
these early times it was fitted up in a taste of military and royal splendour — 
The hall wasrich in pictures and statues—the latter of military heroes— Mil- 
tiades, Richard the Ist, Francis,the Chevalier Bayard, Gustavus, Frederick 
the Great, and others; and upon one side, from the coarse mailed vest of the 
Saxon, to the light and polished corslets ot Milan and Genoa, which the 
knights of chivalry had borne se gallantly. 

On another, there was a beautiful display of Cross-bows, Pikes ard 
Halberts, tastefully arranged in groups, like the armoury in the Tower 
of London; and on entering it the spectator could not but feel that he 
was in the domicile of a Prince, who had the glories of his profession 
at heart, and sighed to win a Niche in the Temple of ‘ illustrious dead. — 
There is no question but that the Duke was, at that time, in every res- 
pect a soldier. On passing thro’ the Hall, there was a pair of folding 
doors, at the extreme of which two orderlies were stationed. They opened 
upon the front. ‘The room was of spacious dimensions and had in the centre 
a lofty circular dome. The walls were hung with an ornament now unknown 
to us, a splendid tapestry, on which there wasenwrcought ‘an host of the Cru- 
saders tented at the gates of Jerusalem.’ The figures were so beautifully 
raised, that, when the Tapestry moved, both men and horses seemed to move 
with the perfect action of life. Massive curtains of common crimson dam- 
ask, tringed with gold, shaded the windows, and cast around a tint of ruby 
light. The members of the Court were ,anged on both sides of a table stand- 
ing in the cenue of the room; every one in full military dress and sitting 
with that sober dignity suited to the painful duty they were called upon to 
perform. Over them the Prince himself presided; for he, by a general re- 
quest from the Garrison, had consented to act as President. I was but a boy 
when the trial was conducted, and yet every recollection of itis fresh and vivid. 
My father led me to it in his hand, and gave me a seat by his side. ‘The 
image of the Duke is before me. His breast was hung with orders. The 
band ot his sword was inlaid with diamonds; and as he sat with his military 
dress, hatand flowing plumes upon a kind of ¢ais, on which was placed a 
chair of purple velvet fringed with gold, my young mind was filled with the 
realities of an Arabian Tale. But it was the sombre gravity of his counten- 
ance, and the restless glance of his eye, which yet live in my memory. His 
face, usually fresh with the ruddy hue of health, seemed pale and haggard 
with internal emotion. ‘he placid smile, and the bright flashing eye, stern 
and yet tearful, were gone: he had bent himselt to a painful and unwilling 
task—for soldier as he was, decisive in his commands, and vigorous in exact- 
ing a strict periormance of duty—when the offence had been committed, and 
the hour of punishment caine, the kindness of his heart ever yearned to me:- 
cy, and he earnestly sought for some palliating circumstance to give, if the 
rules of military discipline permitted it,a reprieve. If these could not be found, 
however, the sentence was sternly pronounced, and on the instant executed. 

On this occasion, he sat as judge over one to whom he had been long and 
warily attached.—- Darnley kad been his Aid-de-camp and friend for years — 
He had ever been selected to do the honours of his table He had for him 
a kind of fraternal regard ; and it was warmly responded to, for never did sub- 
ordinate return to superior, a more useful and confiding friendship. 

I recollect well, too, the carriage znd position of Darnlev, on the opening 
of that momentous issue. He had not then recovered from the effects of his 
wound. His arm was hung ina scarf, his cheek was composed, but care- 
worn and wrinkled. Nota muscle, however; was seen to move. He entered 
the room, leaning upon the arm of a leading counsel of the day, whose name 
I need not record, There was a general movement; for as they entered and 
took the seats assigned, every eye rested on them. It is not my purpose, if I 
had the requisite knowledge, to describe the forms and ceremonials of this great 
trial. My memory is clear upon it: andI have heard it repeated, at my fa- 
ther’s table, an hundred and an hundred times, for, as he grew old, he loved 
to expatiate and be ‘ the old man eloquent.’ 1 will give the result—in this, on- 
ly, will the reader now be concerned. 

The charge was read by the Advocate General, an officer far inferior in 
talent and courtesy and fitness to the gallant Colonel who now holds that high 
and honourable office. The gravamen of the charge was,—that when the 
troops headed by Darnley, had advanced to surround the Indians and quell the 
tumult by making them captive, he had disobeyed a positive command com- 
municated to him from his superior oilicer, Major Archer. The Major as- 
serted, that, from the position he had occupied, he saw a party of the Indians 
before the soldiers had been struck down—drawing their knives and prepar- 
ing for a desperate attack—that he desired Corporal Oakley to go to Darnley, 
ard direct him to call a “halt” and order his men to fire,—that the Corporal 
had obeyed his order to the letter; but Darnley, in disobedience of this positive 
express, and unconditional command, had allowed his troops to advance— 
had not ordered them to fire; and that in consequence of it, the soldier had 
been wounded and struck down with an Indian knife. The result of Darn- 
ley’s conduct, it was contended, was not a question befure the court—the s ngle 
point was, had the order been given—had it been conveyed to him—had he 
obeyed it; right or wrong, the order of Archer, it seemed under the strict 
rules of martial law, was sovereign, and could not be questioned on departure 
from implicit obedience could be justified or overlooked. 

On the charge being read, Archer was examined as a witness. He gave 
his testimony briefly but clearly. He gave ready praise to the character of 
Darnley as a soldier, and to his personal bravery and daring. He admitted 
that he had conducted the movement of the corps with skill and prudence; 
but he clouded all these admissions with the d——g assertion that he had gi- 
ven the command referred to,—that he sent it by the Corporal, that he saw 
Corporal Oakley proceed instantly to Darnley and address him—that the sol- 
dier had been wounded, that that wound might have ended in death ; had the 
order been obe\ ed, the wound would not have been received. 

Corporal Oakley was produced, and confirmed all the material parts of 
Archer’s testimony: and a soldier was examined who swore, that he saw the 
Corporal leave Major Archer, heard the order delivered, that he then stood at 
Darnley’s side. The skill of Darnley’s counsel was displayed in the severe 
cross-examination he suggested. Every question he put was pertinent and 
pointed; but neither Archer, nor the Corporal, nor the Soldier, could be en- 
trapped into a single discrepancy ; their first statements stood unshaken at 
the close of their examination. When the case, on the part of the crown 
had been concluded, the feelings of the audience and the fears of the Court had 
risen to intense expectations,—for Darnley’s fate was evidently in peril. Ar- 
cher’s motives and testimony were suspected; but he had conducted himself 
with a matebless art. Jt is seldom that villainy can cover itself successfully 
with the cloak of hypocrisy, however skilfully woven; but it is sometimes 
dene. The Major did, then, succeed. 

Darnley and his Counsel had a brief consultation and it was expected that he 
would apply for an adjournment, in order to prepare his defence. Too the sur- 
prise of all he said he was then ready to proceed, and sought no delay. The 
charge and the evidence expected had been before communicated to him. He 
diew a paper from his portfolio; and, making a suitable obeisance to the 
Court, read it in a clear and firm tone. His voice was sustained by the con- 
sciousness of innocence. It gave a masterly view of the fray, and of the 
movements he had directed. He stated, that the credit had been given to him 
perhaps, beyond his deserts, of having quelled the tumult without a shot being 
fired or the sacrifice of a single life. He protested, on the honour of a soldier 
and gentleman, that no such order had been delivered to him—had’it been 
communicated he would have reluctantly obeyed. His defence rested on a 
a simple, unqualified denial. He made no appeal to the feelings of the Court 
—he sought no shield but the truth and his own character. ' 

On toe conelusion cf his address he said he did not intend to produce a 
single witness. The gloom of approaching night shed its dimness over the 


scene. A deep silence then pervaded the room. General Conway rose to 
depart. A slender figure, closely wrapped in a military cloak, who had 


nestled during the trial, behind the heavy folds of the damask curtain, 
rose at the same time, and followed the General to the door. It passed Darn- 
ley, and was seen to touch his hand. He started, involuntary words broke 
from his lips—“ Edith—my own Edith!” The maiden (for it was Edith) 


trembled, fainted, and was borne by her father lifeless from the room. The 
in‘erest deepened as this Tragedy came to its final act. 
The Prince rose, and the audience were ordered to clear the court. When 


they had retired, it appears that the Prince spoke first and decisively—his no- 
tions of discipline controlled his feelings as a man. 

‘Gentlemen, it appears to me we have no alternative. The evidence is 
clear, there are three witnesses to weigh down a bold denial—the prisoner 
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must be found guilty, and placed under close arrest:’ the words were no 
svoner uttered than he threw his form back upon his chair, and a quiver was 
seen to play upun his lips. This opinion, after long debate, was concurred in, 
and the sentence recorued. It was directed to be sent to the Horse Guards. 
Darniey’s fame as a soldier had received a foul stain. He had disobeyed or- 
ders ;—his word had been doubted; he sewed to be a ruined man. The Court 
broke up. The Prince retired to his chamber, and spoke to nu one. He was 
oa parade next morning at his usual early hour, bul he had evidently passed 
a sleepless night. 
Whai Lecame of Edith! Why was one so innocent thus severely stricken ! 


PASSAGE SIXTH.—THE SEPARATION. 

A Father can feel, and a maiden may fancy, the sensations of General 
Conway and his daughier, when the verdict of the Court Mantial was con- 
veyed tothem. It produced in both a sensation of intense and withering 
sorrow. 

As tor poor Darnley, he trode his chamber, in the madness of despair—he 
was a victim, and now without hope. To be insocent, and to lose station 
and the honours ofa profession, to waich be was ardenily attached, was a con- 





summation worse than death itself. And in the same hour he decided he had | 


@ sacrifice yet to make—a deeper pang to endure. To make dis Edith part- 
ner in a disgrace, for which she was blameless, was irreconcilable to his 
high sense of honour. He sat down at his desk—penned ant destroyed a 
dozen shvets, bat at last signed one. ‘This is the note he sealed and sent: — 
Halifi.c, O tober 301, VI9-. Wednesday Evening. 
My Dearest Eprrs.— Permit me for the last time, to address you, in lap- 
guage which it is presumption tor me perhaps mir to employ. I know, I feel, 
fam not what 1 was. My name and honour have been stained. My hand 
can be no lunger worthy of a being so pure and spotless, as one, whom I have 
loved so impassionately ; for, under this verdict, the world will say [ am no 
longer entitled to your esieem ; and this conviction would work its influence, 
and cause me soon to lose your love. ‘To be yours, and yet not have your 
heart, because not deserving it, that indeed I conld not survive. Edith, ith! 
I tear to look upon the recollections of the past, and yet tremble at the pros- 
pects of the future. What I was, and might have been,—and what { am— 
are a tearful rever-e; ant yet it must be endured. Ihave pleaded my inno- 
cence at the only tribunal on earth, where it could have availed me: it has 
been rejected. Pardon me, Edith, if { ask you still to believe | am g til:less. 
I release you from every past obliguioa, be free—may God be merciful to, 
and sustain you. The hour may come when the heart will yield iss affec- 
tions to some better and fitter object, aroand whom they may be safely en- 
twined ;—Dbut Edith, trast not Archer! Farewell—{ am wot to be your hus- 
band. I have forteited the title [ fear even of a frient—I entreat you here to 
forget me—whether it will be in my power to forget you can be revealed only 
in the course of time, Adieu, £ tith—Ever respecifully yours, : 
Atrrep Darnvry. 
When the note had been despatched, a load seemed to be removed. He 
was sustained by the consciousness of having pertormed an act of self sacri- 
fice andduty. When it came to Edith—such is woman, ever loving and 
confiling to the last!—it only de:pened her sorrow and strengthened her at- 
tachment. ‘The sacrifice thus tendered, at the hour when afiliction needed 
most the stay and support of those, who clung to him; and of her who was 
his—gave, in her estimation, a purer elevation to the character of her lover 
Her reply was in the fullowing words :— 
Wednesday Evening. 
My Dearest Avrrep,—Yonr note of this evening has reached me; and, 
before | seek my couch, my heart prompts m2 to reply to it. I have heard the 
verdict, and fel the weight of the blow, which Heaven, in its mercy, bas been 
pleased, to send us—not to you Alfred alone,—for Lam still yur Edith. 1 
aspire to no better fate, and seck no other nope of happiness, in this life, than 
to be the chosen of your heart and affections. The mind which summoned to 
itself the resolution to tender the sacrifice you have offered, has only added 
another tu the thoasand proofs, | befure had, that you deserve a purer and 
better love than [ have to bestow | need no words to tell m+, you are inno- 
cent. Nota donbt, not a suspicion, has ever disinayed me; I have confided 
in your principles and high sense of duty; God, in his wisdom, has thought it 
fit to chastise both of us, but it is only tor a season. I see light beaming in 
the tuture. Be compose|, firm, cheerful.— Providence never dese'ts the vir- 
taous, and those who have faith in him who died t» secure t» all an immortal 
inheritance, will have help in their day of trivulation. Accept the inclosed, 
and read it for my sake, (she enclosed her own Bible,) ant be assured thet 
you will yet be happy in a home, sweetened by your Edith’s devotion. Al- 
fred, | am not free. “My fate isseale!; my tree tom is notin your or my own 
gift. In weal or woe, in happiness or sorrow, innocent altho’ condemned, to 
me you are, anj ever wil! be, the same. ‘The ties which bind us are now in- 
dissoluble. We cannot ineet, it would be indelicate, an{ therefore wrong, to 
do so; and yet f sigh to break thro’ the cold restraints of form: but if it will 
bring a ray of gladness to your chamber, to awe that, which I do not hesitate 
te record, believe that my love, mv prayers, and my hopes, are with you, and 
if I cannot be Edith Durnley, I will ever remain and die, ‘ 


Your attached and taithful Eprru Conway. 


In the human heart there sometimes breathes the purity and singieness of 


Heaven. It is the order of Pro. idence that the viriuous should often pass 
thro’ the ordeal of trial and affliction, but there is a hope in them which teach- 
eth enturance, and sets a light atthe end of the dark sst vista. 
PASSAGE SEVENTH.—THE DISCOVERY 

I pass over the following ten days, An English Packet was at anchor in 
the ardour of tLalifax, the Blue Petre floated at her mast head, and the fore- 
topsail was sheeted hone. Just as the anchor was about to be tripped, a 
Telegraph was made trom the Ciiadel Hill—the flag was run down, the sails 
clewed up; and the Captainlefi tne Brig ina full oared gig. He lan led, and 
made his way directly to the Prince’s House. As he entered the Hall, the 
fulling doovs were thrown open, and Prince Edwardcame out leading a young 
lady by the hand. He led her io the dcor, and kissed her hand at parting. A 
loos of gladness and cordial smiles were exchanged, as they bade each other 
adieu. It was Edith. What errand had she with the Prince at that early 
and unfashionable hour? As the darkness of night gathers most intensely, 
just before the break of dawn, so it is a beautiful dispensation in human at- 
fairs, that, when misfortune has reached its crisis, the light of a coming and 
hapoy change is made visible. Kdith had come to reveal an unexpected //is- 
covery, aud to unravel a dark plot of hu nan guilt. [t is curious how heave: 
ever orings out, in the progress of lite, the impression of its mora] and unceas- 
ing government. 


The Corporal, who gave such conclusive testimony against Darnley at the | 


trial, had been the accepted lover of one of Edith’s hand-maids. She sympa- 
thised in her mis‘ress’s desolation and bereavement—took part in that strong 
and universal feeling of inligaation, which wes felt against Archer and the 
Corporal, There existed a suspicion inmany minds that they had a mystery 
which time woull yet unmask; that there had been collusion and guilt be- 
tween them. The Corporal was dixcarded. H2 earnestly sought to gain the 
lost affections of his mistress ; in an hour when they met alone, on being se. 
verely rebaked for the conspicuous part he had taken in the trial of Darnley, 
he promised, if she would forgive him, he would yet repair the injury he had 
done. She felt it difficult at first to comprehend his language. 
became more earnest, and his promise of reparation more vehement. I wil! 
no attempt to describe how the stings of couscience, and the fear of h's miz- 
tress's continued displeasure, led bim to make t»> her a free and open contes- 
sion of guilt. 

The confession can be told in a few brief sentences. Archer ind he were 
natives of Kent, They had been boys together at the same village school. 
The Major, on this account, trom the time the Corporal had entered the regi- 
ment, hat exiended to him a kind and friendly protection. He had done him 
a thousan! favours, and had acquirel over him a commandiag influence. 
The morning alter the fray, he made him the confilant of his passion tor 
Elith ~his hatred of bis rival. He opened cautiously and insidiously the 
plot he had laid fur Darnley’s destruction and rain. He began by asking him 
if he recollected the order he gave him to convey to Darnley, at the time the 
troops were leading the attack. He tampered with, and at length seduced 
him; and the corporal contessed to his mistress, that, influenced by the pro- 
mise made of his discharge being houzht, and his securing to hima cottage 
and farin on Archer's estate in Kent, he had given the evidence agains 
Darnley, which he acknowleiged to be false. He adinitte] he ha: received 


no order from Archer, and that his whole testimony, and that of the soltier, | 


whom they had bought over by a heavy bribe, was a gross and groundless 
fabrication. Eliza Roche was both a shrew! ani high principle! girl; she 
heard in sile nee, and determined—an act which cannot be defended —to play 
with h'm, till she conl! save the innocent. She made his restoration w fa- 
vour conditional on his repeating the confession to her parents, and then ob 
taining their consent to his ad tresses. The Corporal, with the promptness of 
a lover, worthless as he was, promised this should be done. 

Before the roll call had sounded from the Barracks his promise had been 
performed. The facts were conveyed to Eliza's parents, before the nizht 
lamps were extinguished. The secret was broken to Elith before she had re- 
tired to rest; and for the first time, for some weary days, the ‘rosy visions oy 
hope’ again danced around her pillow. 

Edith rose on the following morning, with her plan and purpose formed. 
She paid a visit to the Prioce, and the information she conveyed sent the 
«ignal from the Telegraph to the Packet. An order was at the same time 
issue] for the arrest of Archer andthe Corporal. An inquiry was instituted ; 


His manner | 
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and beture noon, on the following day, the pair stool before the tribunal of 
iheie Jadges, entrapped and encircled ia the meshe- of their owa villainy. 

‘The proud, the triumphant Archer—what a reverse. In one hour a Gen- 
tleman and a Soldier: in the next a villain—aye less than man! In the morn- 
ing, aspiring to be the companion of his Prince ; at noon, the day aker, a 
criminal, charged with the darkest crime iv the catalogue of human offences. 
Hoping, nu doubt, as the light dawned, to be at some aistant day the accepted 
lover of Edith Conway—betore the shadows of nignt had descended, be oecu- 
| Pied a positivn in which be would have shrunk trom the miliest glince of her 
jeye. Vice, vice! how terrivle are thy panishments, and bow eitisiently do | 
haman events disclose tha’ the sam? eternal principles of moral good, waich | 
rule our dest nies hereafter, have a sovereign influence upon us here, Life is | 
{thus made a preparation for something better—and the chain of justice on | 
earth is linked with the eternal justice of heaven, | 

The Prince's despatches were ansealed. Darniey, on the second day, was 
sent for, and Archer was hanted over to the civil authorities—~ he escaped | 
beiore trial. He and we corporal were tracked to the coast—and embarked | 
in a fishing vessel bound for Bostua.—'They were seen there—and disappeared | 
—he fate of their accomplice is unknown to ine. 

Before the sua had gone down Darnley had seen his E lith—he resumed 
his seat that evening at the head of the Prince’s table, need it be said his heart | 
bounded with deep an{ inexpressible de.igh'; and, that, before he lay down on 
his couch, he poured turth in prayer to God ‘the incense of a gratetal heart’ | 
for the deliverance sent to him. Hus sincere and enlightened Faith was one 
of the brightest ornaments of his character. Had he not been a Christian, 
Edith Conway never would have been his. Religion was to him, as itever is | 
here, the source of all our exquisite blessings. 

About two months afterwards, | recollect the day wel!, the town was enli 
vened by a loud and merry peal from St. Paal’s Church Bells. The scene in 
the church seems to mz now fresh as of yesterday. The auspicious marriage 
of the fair Alice J. to the gallant Captain E. celebrated some years ag), 
brought it back, with the freshness and life of reality. —The Prince was there 
and gave away the Bride. The pews andaisles were crowded with the fash- 
ion of the day ; the common people filled the galleries. The beauty of Edith in 
her robes of virgia white—the manly form and free carriage of Darnley—the 
rich dresses of the company, the wreaths of flowers which hung befure We 
| altar, are still vividly before me. I recollect, too, riding, for some three 
miles, after the carriage and four, which conveyed the happy pair to the 
Lodge,—tor the kind Prince Edward, loving both, with all the deen affection 
of bis nature, poured upon them his tide of generous kindness, and honoured 
their union with as elegant entertainment ‘cn campestr:” His Royal High- 
ness opened himself the dance, by leading the blushing Edith throagh the first 
measure, No fray disturbed the harmony of that day; and as the evening 
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ley, the second daughter of the matchless Edith—the fit daugater of such a mo- 
ther, and such a Wife—inspired me with the tender passion. ©, how it tortar- 
ed and consumed me. [fear to peril my reputation in painting what Grace 
then was. She was not fair, She approached the brunet'e but the Grecian fore- 
head, the flashing eye, radiant with the heart and intelligence, the curved 
mouth ; the ou liwe and proportions —they Were a treasare to the most refined 
taste—anid to the noblest bosom nature ever gave. To wave swept an arm roind 
such an object, and to have been able to have called it mive, would have been an 
eestacy— divine, and expressively ex jaisite, | gazed aad sighed, but ai acistance. 
I von her friendsh Pp. but nother heart. [| was desappomted. She had heen 
before engaged, but I knew it not.—She did not deceive me, for she was ahove 
deception. The hour it was announved to we my heart turned to stone ! 

I love yet a brgat home, the lauguing glee of other men's children,—bat my 
own house is lonels Poor Grace, how snc wept for me, waen se knew the 
desolation of my lear, wrich she mavceatly seathed. She became a bride, but 
her happiness was short lived, and she was soo. transferred 10 a better sphere 
—her tate was happier and hover than mune; but « trace to the confessions of 
an old, wrecked and disappointed man—tor why shadow so bright a picture with 
such sad and drooping colours! Such is lite '—the bluest and brightest sky of 
Italy herself is never free from the imenac ing cloud; the nehest valleve have 
ever their peaked and frozen crags above ; the rose has ever its thorn; and our 
happiest hours are overhung with the coming and instructive affection, because 
here we have no lasting heritage, and the earth is bata trial-place to fit us for 
the glories and happiness of heaven: there is ever something bright and better 
to yearn and work for, inspiring reflection and imposing responsibility, until we 


have gone to the grave, cast away the frailties and weeds of mortality, and s tan 


as expectants at the gates of eternal bliss, 


. . . . . . . 


Edith and the General have since gone to the grave—it receives the good sad 
well as the evil—the samt and the sage heve a common end. Some Of their 
children still live, and will read this history—and recognise the friendly hand 
which has sketched it : 

. > . . > > . > . 

The fate of Archer may form the subject of another series of passages , for 
itis a dark paysaye in the voluime of human life. Our task forthe present is at 
an end, 


——<—»—__- 
MILITARY TABLEAUX, 
NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM 
It is the year 1809, a year that rose with the most brilliant hopes, to set, 
like so many of its predecessors, in sadness and sorrow. The sudden rising 





closed the Bride and Bridegroom returned to Geneial Conway's. 
. > . . 

Our tale weads now toa close. Their lives, passing from the age of ro- 
mance, settled down into the grave realities of married lite; altho’ less agitat- 
ing, its pleasures are not less exquisite,—if the atlections are blended with 
a sound discretion and an uowav-:ring confidence, Marriage may produce 
the torture of broken hearts; bat Nature :otended it to be an earthly paradise ; 
and such itoften is,andsuch therefore itever may be made ‘The reader may 
inquire what were its issues here; and she (it is for the diviner and fairer 
haliofcreatures the tale has been written) will not be lefttinun ertainty, These 
will be the subject of the next and last passage. 

PASSAGE EIGHTH. —THE CLOSING SCENE, 

Time isthe great chronicler of events, and casts picture» in lile as stiangely 
diversified as those of the Kaleidoscope. 

Sone years ago, | was crossing the Alps, and was wanuering round 
the Hospital at the pass of Mount St. Bernard, when as | turned an angle 
of the builiing I met nsexpectediy a Geotleman and Laly,—the first had 
an easy and elegant air, ani his breast was adorned with the insignia of 
a distiaguished order.—tlis Lady hung on his arm, her appearance was 
graceiul ant matronly; but altho’ she had passed her zenith, from the 
reliques Which yet remained, it was clearthat in her youth she must have 
been surpassingly tair and beautiful. ‘They were attended by a family 
of two sunsana twodaugiiters —they haan bere litary geace and intelligence 
1 was delighted, and thougit | never had seen alamily greup more inter: st 
ing and attractive. As 1 gazed upon the Parents wie memory recalle| 
faces and figures, which had been familiar to me. I was positive IT had 
sven them before. The Lady addressed her husband—I heaid the name ot 
|S Darul v,’—my younger days burst on me like a revelation. How tue 

heart thrills in a toreizn Jaod,!o meet those whom we have seen and known 
| at home! 1 aivanced to them instantly. 1 spoke to them of my father, uf 
| inyself, of the events and scenes ot furimer years—With our family they had 








in Spain had cast a ray of vivid light over Europe; the spell of French invin- 
cibility had been broken at Baylen and Vimeira; oppressed nations began to 
cherish almost forgotten hopes, the spirit of Germany awoke from the +tan- 
ning eilecis of adversiiy, and Ausiria, taking the lead in the patriot cause, 
marshalled all the remaiming resources of her gallant peuple to sirike one 
more blow for her own and the world’s freedoiw 

The most numerous and best equipped German army which had ever 
taken the field, was assembled, and placed under the orders of the Aichduke 
| Charles, a prince distinguished by his early victories, and possessing, in the 
| highest degree, the love and confidence uf the troops, Like Walleniein, the 

saviour of the Austiian monarchy in the seventeenth century, te new 
| generalissimo was intrusted with absolute power, and rel eved trom the bane- 
tul control of the Aulic council, And, if wlents and heroism deserved to be 

intrusted with such absolute anth rity, could not have been more worthily 
bestowed than on his imperial highness; tur none doubted bis abi ities, and 
| his personal Leruisin was conspicuously cisplayed in every action in which 
he comm nded. Bat there were drawbacks to such bigh qualities, and they 
were, unfortunately, of a nature to render him tolally upavailing, Personal- 
ly the bravest of the brave, his imperial highness was allogether destituie of 
that mental courage which can alone give eflect to the genius of a Commander 
and w the brave y of the troops, ‘This Wes known betore the breaking out 
of the war, fer wen of observation had perceived it, even in the prince's early 
campaigns; but the love entertained tor him by the soldiers, his high station, 
and the hopes that the enthusiasm of the army and the nation wouil extend 
even ty its chief, and give him that confidence in hisnwelf and his followers, 
so essential to victory, placed him in a situation which, as the Wise foretold, 
and the result proved, be was unableto fill, 

But no doubts checked the ardour of the Austrian troops, and, in April, 
1800, more than 150,000 men crossed the frontier in the tall hope of vietory 
and conquest, 

Sut Austria, weakened by so many previous disasters, had required more 





lived in the closest and most aflectiunate terms. Trey received ine with open 
| arms, and the warmest professions of regard. I became at once a Mem- 
ber of their family circle. What a halo shone upon their life, in the depth of 
their united affections, in the purity of their lives, in the intellectual raage ot 
their occupations and intercourse | j 
1 descended the Alps in company with them—the Alps—those mighty and 
eternal hills, whose invisible depths, e nbosomed lakes, ice} and jagged crests 
veering upwards thro’ the moving clouds as if they reached the sanctuary of 
Teaveo, and were the veiy footstool of the Most High, give to man a con 
ception of the magnificence—he gran leur—the incomparable sublimity, of 
Nature’s broad and nobler works, which he never can feel till he bas scen, 
and thus felt their inflaence. Woat a deep and lasting impression they tett 
upon me!—the Vale of Chamouni—the threateningavalancue—the seas of 
rugged ice —the trail and deswlation of the glacier, reti from is abiding place 
for untold centuries ! iced pinnacles, flushed and glowing with the icflected 
splendour of a morning's sun, taught me, tortue first time, what Nature was— 
how immeasurable the grandeur,—how sublime the my>steiies,—how bound- 
less the intelligence of creation! Who dares to scan these mighty mona 
| ments of an animate! world, where all which men can fashion shrinks to no 
| thingness, and ask who, and what that Being is-~existing before time and 
jaf er time, betore creation and presiding over eternity —who called them from 
chaos—but what ischaos !) Oh, philosophy, where are thy aids— where now 
| thy pride to answer this! Thatis the question which mocks human pre- 
sumption, gives the narrow boundary to human knowledge ; leaves the dark, 
| impassible, and humiliating gulf, beiween the power and intelligence of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Deity and man, a feeble fragment of that illimitable spirit, —wider than space 
itself, and whose laws pervade and regulate tLe machinery and lile of the 
glorious Universe, It was amidst them —with the glories of their outline 
trace in the background, and fertile expanse of Ltaly befure me—that I became 
| religious —that iny spirit geew humble —my prayers fervent—and life began 
to be the ordeal! for another and a better world. These feelings were common 
to the circle into which I had been admitted; they bound us together with 
closer ties; for itisonly the alliances of virtue, which form here a lasting and 
indissoluble friendship. They conducted me to Naples. They vcecapied 
there one of the splendid palaces of that classic city. ‘They had arcund them 
the works and aris of the past—the great productions of the present. We 
sailed over its magnificent Bay; they carried ine to Herculaneu:n and Pom- 
peii, those disinterred cities of Roman life; and we ofien contemplated Vesu- 
, vins belching oat her volumes of lurid flame, while the moon shooe placidly 
| above. It is not wonderful that Italy should be famed for the imaginative 
| power of her p2»ple—that sbe should be rich in poets and painters—that the 
arts should flourish among them; for there is no other country where the 
imagination has such a field to work upon—the fertility of her soil—the 
maguificence of her Alps—her classic rains and reliques—her gorgeous 
architecture—statuary :—I felt my own imagination kindle amii the excite- 
ments by which it was surrounded, 
General Darnley was there the British Resident at the Court. 
the friendship of his sovereign. His eldest son occupied a high. station im the 
| Court of George the 4th His eldest daughter Edith bad been married into one 
of the most ancient families of the English nobility. Ue was educating hw 
family there, amid the classic associations by which they were surrounded.- -I 
spent three months under his roof. It was one of the happiest periods of my | 
long sojourn in Europe. happy because | saw a perfect picture of family mtel- | 


i 


He enjoyed 


ligence and peace—a rare union of station, of enltivated knowledge, of peace, 
| and of rational piety. General D. and his family mingled in the gay circles of 
| that magnificent Capital, and yet kept bimself and children free of its follies ard 

vices. ‘To me it had additional charms—for we often recalled our recollections 
| of Nova Scotia and of all the incidents of the preceding tale. I heard Edith say 
, then, (I stil write her maiden name,) that although ftaly was beautiful. and 
| Naples the home of the arts—and she had many reasons to be attached to both, 
—there were no spots on earth to which her heart yearned so tondly as to the 
| Pance’s Lodge on Bedford Basin, or her father's garden in the north enburbs of 
| Hali'ax. She often spoke of one gnarled old oak, which stood in the garden, and 
| which her father had held in special reverence. In these places the foundation 
| of her happiness had been laid In them she had passed the first severe ordeal 
| of her earthly trials ; and had enjoved the blissful dispensation of that great and 
| 


overruling Providence, in which she had ever felt undevia'ing faith. She show- 
ed me the original of Darnley’s letter. and her reply. both kept as precious re- 
liques of an early love. She allowed me to take copies z 

Thus far | have painted this picture in its rosy hoes, but these bright tints 
had for me a melancholy and lasting shade. While I was in Italy, I had much 
to make me happy; my pulses of life beat quickly ; and though before 4 young 
man, free from any desire to relinquish the freedom of a single life, and consign 
my happiness to the keeping of anuther, my views and aspirations changed, and 
1 hegan to sigh for the love and sympathy of akindred heart. I ain yet ringle, 
and have travelled through life a bachelor,—having lived for years mghing over 





lime to perfect her military arrangements than wes at first ancl ated; and 
th: French were wlready in a posture to meet the onset before a single blow 
could be dealt, Napoleon received the news that Ausiria was arming at the 
very time when he was engaged in pursuing Sir John Moore's aviny towards 
Corunna, and seems to have made the information an excie for avoiding 
a personal contest with the Britir-h; fur he had hardly come up with their 
rear-guard, and witnessed the defeat of the chasseurs of his guaid, over- 
thrown, near Benevento, by Lord Paget, now Marquess of Anglesea, at the 
head of the 10th Hussars, then he resigned the command of the army to 
Marshal Soult, and retired to Valladolid, whence, alter some stay, he return- 
ed to Paris, Here preparations were rapidly made for assembling the lorees 
of his vastempire; fiom all parts of France, Holland, Germany, and Italy, 
troops were hurried towards the theatre of war. When all was ready, the 
emperor himself insulted the Austrian an bassadot at a public levee, even as 
he had belore insulted Lord Whitworth, ordered him to be con need by 
gensd’armes, as @ Common prisoner, beyond the frontier, and then set out 
fur Germany to assume ihe command of We mighty anny already assembled 
on the Danube. 

He arrived at an important moment. The Austrians, after much delay, 
were already in the fleld, and advancing with five corps on the south, and 
two on the north, of the river; they were in great force, but were still, con- 
trary tothe assertions of Scott, and Alison, and others, who have followed 
only Pelet and French authorities, outnumbered at the very outst of the 
caupaign. Davoust, stationed with a single corps at Rati-bon, was in dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed, when the rapid advance of the whole French 
army, and the tardy movements of the Archduke, extricated him from his 
perilous situation. Fighting ficreely, displaying great skill and gailanny, he 
fell back to form the Jett wing of the grand army, while is tight wing and 
centre were advancing withthe confidence and me so | of troops long arcus- 
tomed to victory. The Austrians paused and hesitated, and while their right 
was still pressing Davoust’s corps, Napoleor broke through their cente, and 
separated the main body from the leit wing. The victor having pursued the 
defeated treops across the Inn, countermarched, and turned against the Areh- 
duke Charles, who had profited little by the absence of his fui dalle ad- 
versary. An action took place near Eckimuhl, and another in tront of Ratis- 
bon, which the Austrians had taken; but as they were only fought to cover 
the retreat of the Austrian army, which was duly effected, they ledtono very 
decisive results. Bat though the comba ts had not been very sanguinaty, the 
consequences were extremely unfavourable to the vanqui-hed, The confi- 
dence and enthusiasm with which they bad taken the field were greatly de- 
pressed ; and numbers of men, dispersed during the actions, fought mont 
in wouds and forests, and who would, iv ordinary cases, have egained their 
regiments, were cut off and made prisoners, being unable ty follow their 
comrades across the Danube, Ratisbon having again fal en into the bands of 
the French. 

The Archduke was no sooner across the river, than he already made 
proposals of peace to Napoleon, who did not deign to answer his letter, but 
pashed on towards Vienna by the south bank of the river, the Austrian army 
marching on the same point by the northhbank, The french, though r= 
had stabborn actions to fight, especially at Ebersberg, gained the lead on the 
adversaries, and entered the old andetime-honovred unperial capital, before 
it could be relieved by the archduke’s army, This second disaster augmented 
the gloom occasioned by the first operation of the campaign, and tended 
greatly to depress the patriotic spirit that was rapidly rising in Germany. 

3ut, for a moment, Fortune seemed here disposed to forsake ber spoilt 
and favoured child. The Austrians had destroyed the bridge of Vienna, 
and the French having effected the passage of the Danube at Aspern, were 
attacked by the Archduke on the 20th of May, before their whole army 
had crossed the river. The battle that followed was sanguinary inthe ex- 
treme,— was the most obstinately contested, indeed, of any that bad been 
fought during the great Revolation war. Darkness, on the first day, ter- 
minated the carnage, without giving victory to either party; bot, on the 
second, the French were forced to leave the field, and retire into the isle of 
Lobau, the rising of the Danube having cariied away the principal bridge 
which joined tha! island to the right branch of the stream, and thus prevented 
the advance of the reserves and reinforcements, On both sides the loss 
was enormous; the Austrians having lost 17,000, the French nea:ly 30,000 
men 

This brave deed of armns again awakened the hopes which the first dis- 
asters of the campaign had clouded. ®chill and Dornburg rose in the north 
of Germany, the Tyrolese carried on a successful war against the French ; 
and from all parts of the Austrian monarchy, recivits were hastening for- 
ward to join the victorious army on the Danube. An English expedition was 
hourly expected to arrive in the North of Germany; and had such a force 
appeared, it is certain that the whole country would have risen agains! the 
oppressors. But during the greatest part of this long and sanguinary war, 
Britaio might, in truth, have been termed the unready; LA itary science 
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capable of prodacing great results was ever aimed at the enemy till the Jast 
years of the contest, and when the cause of European independence seemet 
almost hopeless, if nut lost; as it probably would have been had not the arro 

Loppressor of nati ns been blinded by success and by a vain belief in the 
infallinility of his power and genius. 

For a time ali was still by we ‘dark-roiling Danube.’ Weakened by the 
losses sustained in the battles of Aspern, buth parties rested to gather strength 
lor renewed efforts. The Austrians embolies Landwebrs, and called in their 
reserves ; but the power of a single state, so much reduced by lormer contests, 
was unable to make head agains the forces oi France, Italy, Holland, and 
the Confederation of the Rhine, which now obeyed the seeptre of Napoleon 
From ali quarters of his extensive dominions troops were now marching to 
his aid; and 150,000 men having been assembled by the Ist of July, prepara- 
tions were made wo harl them against the Austrians, who,to the number ol 
about 100,000 men, stood ready waiting the cnset. 

As we tollowed a Prassian Hussario Mie cow, we shall here follow a Sax- 
on cavalry otheer vo the field of Wagram, adding to bis account occasional 
extracts rom other authentic documents now before us. 

‘ Afiera long march we passed through Kaiser Ebersdort on the Ist of Jaly 
in order to cross over into the isle of Lobau, but halted and dismounted be 
fore we reached ie principal bridge. In the village lay Portuguese and Neul- 
chatel troops, the former dressed in brown, the Lauer in yellow or sulphur-co- 
loured unitormes, both assuredly more singular than martis|. 

‘In company with a French officer | obtained permission to ride over into 
the island anc had thus an opportunity of caretully examining the principal 
bridge, which was built on piles and constructed with great solidity ; and be- 
ing painted and provided with lamps, might, in reality, be termed elegant. 
‘Though it was against orders to pass over the left bank of the river, where 
General Becker was stationed on advanced post with his division, my coim- 
panion contrived to overcome the difficulty, so that we reached the very Vi- 
dettes and had an opportunity of casting a glance at the fields which had only 
a few weeks before veen dewed with blood, and were now about to be drench- 
ed with it, Close as the hostile parties were to each other, not a single shot 
was fired during the hour we were on the line; but piquets and supports were 
all,—the cavalry mounted, the infantry under arms. 

‘When | rejoined the brigade, | found thein preparing to take up canton- 
ments at Laxenburg, an arrangement that was especialiy agreeable to all of 
us; for, since the loth of May, we had hardly been ander roof, 

‘ Dartog the 24 and 34 we remained in these good canionments which we 
found doubly agreeable after having been so long accustomed to bivouacks, 
exposed alternately to drenching rains or tothe burning rays of the sun, 

‘ Karly on the murning of the ih we were suddenly ordered to the isle of Lo- 
bau, and having crossed the bridge about noon, advanced to the smal! arm ol 
the Danube which still separates the island from the Marchfeld, Our whole 
corps, as well as many others, were assembled here, and belore night we had 
at least 80,000 men pressed togethr on this narrow spot. We had hardly 
taken possessjon of our narrow bivouack before Napoleon appeared among 
us; he was pertectly unattended, and having ordered the troops to assemble 
round him, exactly as they were and without any preparation, and desired the 
general to act as interpreter, addressed them in the followed words, “ 'To- 
morrow there will be a battle ! I depend upon you, and in four weeks [ will 

lead you back to your own country,” This shert harangue, delivered while 
the emperor was holding the reins with his right hand and waving his lett, 
was received and followed with the usual cheers of the troops. 

* The general, his aidesde camp, and mysel!, had appropriated to ourselves 
a miserable hut that was dug hall into the ground, which proved essential! 
valuable; for towards night the sky became overcast, heavy thunder-clouds 
gathered immediately above us, announcing a storm that soon broke with tre- 
mendous violence. Peals of thunder joined the roar of artillery which now 
commenced ; for our batteries had opened, and were vigorously replied to by 
those of the enemy. Thousands of shot striking within the narrow circum. 
ference of the island, ploughed the ground and killed and wounded a num- 
ber of men and horses, Shells and grenades, filling the air with their fiery 
traces, torming a flaming vault above us as they took their lofty flight through 
the darkness of night: it was a scene of fearful grandeur and beauty. Our 
bivouack happened to be so near the bank of the river, that most of the shot 
passed harmlessly over our heads; nor did the roar of artillery and ofthe ele- 
ments long deprive us of our repose, for we soon fell asleep, and only awa- 
kened by the tall light of day, 

The 5th of July saw the whole army across the last arm of the Danube, 
and drawn up in three lines on the wide and open plain of the Marchteld, the 
sceae of so many sanguinary battles. Napoleon, as be galloped along the 
front, was saluted by oud cheers of ‘ Vive l'Empereur!’ uttered in as many 
strange tongues as dialects. In his suite rode an old peasant without hat or 
coat, whose long grey hair streamed wildly round his aged and time-worn 
face, and whose appearance presented a singular contrast to the brilliant staff 
by which the emperor was surrounded, ‘The old man had probably been seiz- 
ed upon to act as guide, or give information regarding the country, for he 
was attended by a gend’arme, who led the reins of his horse.’ 

The invaders moved slowly intothe plain. For reasons which he explains 
in his letter to the Archduke John, but which this is not the place to examine, 
the Archduke Charles had determined not to advance to the banks of the river 
and oppose the passage ofthe French. Parties of light troops only, support- 
ed by horse artillery, impeded their progress; but the shot plunged into the 
midst of the crowded columns, occasioning,as the Saxonofficer allows, a heavy 
loss of men and horses. 

The Austrian army was drawn up on gently rising ground, in a line ex- 
tending from Nensiedel to beyond Aderklaa. A small rivulet called the Ras- 
bach, passable at every point, covered their front; but lent no strength to the 
pusition, which was perfectly open to attack, giving the defenders no advan- 
tage over the assailants, beyond what they derived from the village of Wa- 
gram and two small hamlets which lay in their front line. It was a tair, open, 
almost level battle-field, on which all the arms of both parties could act with 
neatly equal a lvantage. 

As soon as it had become evident that the French were resolved to force the 
passage of the Danube, orders were sent to the Archduke John, who com- 
manded an army at Presburg, to assemble his troops and advance with all 
speed to the Marchfeld and take the right wing of the French in reverse while 
engaged in front by the main Austrian army. ‘These orders were received, 
and though they came in sufficient time, delays, which have never been ex- 
plained in a satisfactory manner, retarded the march of the prince, who only 
arrived on the field after the fate of the battle had turned against his brother 
and his countrymen. With this explanation we turn to our Saxon guide 

‘ Advancing slowly under this cannonade, we passed Rashdort, and moved 
in the direction of Aderklaa, near which the cavalry of our corps halted at 
the distance of 400 yards from a line of Austrian cuirassiers. Partial actions 
immediately took place, commanding officers leading their regiments out to 
engage those of the enemy that advanced against them. Major Lenbz, who 
commanded our regiment,declined to join in these actions,and only advanced 
to take up the troops that retired, An order was soon, indeed, received to put 
an end to such useless proceedings and to send out the skirmishers of the 
whole line. My squadron gave the officer for our regiment, ani Lieut. Wag- 
ner volunteered his services to command them. We were so near to ouradver- 
saries that it was easy for us to perceive the excellen: condition of their hor- 
ses, while ours were reduced by hardships, bivouacking, and want of forage, 
to absolute skeletons, a circumstance not calculated to make us anticipate 
any brilliant result from a close encounter with them. 

* But fortune was to be tried, nevertheless, for Colonel Gerard, first aide-de- 
camp to the Prince of Ponte Corvo, brought us the order to attack; the charge 
sounded, and we rode forward. About half-way to the enemy, who awaited 
the unset, we received the fire of a battalion of infantry, posted in a hollow, 
and which we had not observed. It did not arrest our progress. Captain 
Linden, who commanded the right squadron, wheeled to the right, attacked 
and broke the infantry, and took, not only a number of prisoners, but their 
colours also, The rest of the line stood on and completely broke and pursued 
the enemy. ¥ 

‘As so often happens in war, the unaccountable also happened here. A 
second line of Austrian cavalry, drawn up in rear of those we had defeated, 
made not the siightest attempt to turn the tables upon us; though certain of 
success, they made no attempt to charge us, for our peuple, disordered by their 
onset, and dispersed in collecting horsesand prisoners, could not possibly have 
been assembled in time to offer effectual resistance: the weakest moment of 
the cavalry being always that which immediately follows on a successful 
charge. Fortunately for us, Count Gersdort brought half a brigade of twelve- 
pounders to our aid, and their fire made the enemy withdraw, and allowed us 
to gather in the fruits of our victory without further apprehension. The corps 
of cavalry was now divided, and our brigade moved to the right so as sone 
to have Wagram in our right flank. Here we had the mortification to see 
our infantry driven with great loss from the village, and were ourselves salut- 
ed with a number of shot from the same direction. It was growing dark, 
and we could not discern objects at the distance of a hundred yards, when we 
suddenly heard the tramp of horses advancing towards us. As we were 
exposed at the moment toa fire of howitzers, we concluded that they were ene- 
mies, and ge to meet them ; but fortunately discovered, before any con 
flict took place, that they were the y ery comrades from whom we had so lately 
parted ! low we thus came wo meet, front to front, in the dark. no one could 
well understand. 

‘ The battle now ceased along the whole line, and we, for our part, bivou- 
acked near Aderklaa, but we, unfortunately, left the village, which had been 
in our possession during the whole of the action, totally unoccupied. The 
night passed tranquilly and was only interrupted fur a moment by an officer 
of Austrian Hussars, who lost his road and found his way into captivity, in 





stead of finding his way back to his countrymen. A similar misfortune near- 
ly befell our general. He wassent for by the Prince of Ponte Corvo, and in 
tne darkness of the night rode right into the midst of an enemy’s piquet, and 
would cettainly have shared the fate of the Austrian officer had he nut preser- 
ved his presence of mind and addressed the sergeant in the Austrian aialect, 
making use of a few Hungarian words that he happened to know. It is prob- 
able that the white cloak of his orderly dragoon also helped to extricate him 
trom his perilous situation. 

Ihe wearied troops, exhausted by the sanguinary efforts of the day, had es- 
tablished their bivouacks almost on the very ground on which they had fough, 
and were, consequently, on many pots much nearer to each other than they 
suspected, so that various uniowaid accidents of this nature happened to per- 
sons of both parties ; but cluse as these mighty hosts lay front to front, not the 
slightest act of hostility took place during the nigh}; the carnage ol the day 
had satisfied the most combative propensity, and even Moloch had been gorg- 
ed to satiety with blood 

There is some reason for believing that Napoleon, shaken by the repulse 
sustained in the first day's action at Wagram, and the great loss by which it 
was accompanied, recoilecting also what had happened at Aspern, would not 
willingly have renewed the action on the tollowing motuing, could it have 
been avoided, for he actually withdrew his troops trom their atvanced posi- 
tion before daybreak, and concentrated them a little to the rear, a very un- 
usual movement with him, and one that, coupled with the stubborn resistance 
offered by the Austrians during the campaign, made rather an unfavourable 
impression on the minds of the soldiers. And yet it is possible that this very 
movement led to the gain of the bale. The Austrians expected the Arch- 
duke John to arrive with his army from Presburg, and joi their left wing, 
and it migbt have been considered good policy to wait for this junction, and 
not to hasten the decision till the prince could aid in giving it a favourable 
urn, [is not likely thatthe Duke of Welliugton, if left uuassailed at Wa- 
terloo, would have attacked the French betore Blucher was ready to strike 
in with him; and the case was exactly similar at Wagram, except that the 
Archduke Joby Jed a small army to the aid of his browner, and the Prussian 
marshal a large one to the aid of the British. 

Judging atter the event, therefore, bit with the knowledge that time and 
events have brought to light, and which the adverse commanders could not 
then have possessed, we certainly think the best policy the Austrians could 
have pursued was to remain on the defensive till the arrizal of the Archduke 
John, or as long, at least,as she French left them unmolested. But they follow- 
ed a different plan, and no sooner had the full light of day displayed the retro- 
grade, or concentrative, movement of the French, than encouraged by their 
previous success, they immediately assumed the offensive. The action com- 
menced about six o’clock by a premature attack on the French right wing, 
and soon extended along the whole line. 

We now return to our Saxon Dragoon, who is speaking only of his own di- 
vision :— 

‘We were so fiercely attacked that we were obliged to fall back to Sussen- 
brunn, where we joined Massena’s corps, and again resumed the offensive, 
thoush with litte success. ‘Till about nine o'clock we had partial cavalry 
actions, but were principally employed in protecting the infaniry, vainly en- 
gaged in atiempting to recover the village of Aderklaa, which we had so un- 
fortunately abandoned. The infantry -uffered severely in these attacks, nor 
did we iare much better, for the Austrian guns were of heavy calibre, and 
every shot they fired came, whether it hit or missed the infantry, bounding 
over our heads, or dashed ruinously through our ranks. The luss sustained 
by our regiment was so terrible that we were now, to save us from being en- 
tirely destroyed, sent to a post of less danger, though of greater importance, 
perhaps, 

‘ Our destination was the hill, or rising piece of ground rather, that over- 
looks the whole plain of the Marchfeld, and on which the emperor had estab- 
lished himself; and where, with the exception of two short excursions—the 
one to Davoust’s, the other to Massena’s corps—he remained during the whole 
of the action. As the feeble remnant of our regiment was formed in line, 
only fifteen yards behind where he had stationed himself, I was for several 
hours enabled to observe the man who then wielded the destinies of Europe in 
his own grasp 

‘ He was surrounded by a numerous staff, and attended by ten or twelve 
orderly officers; who, drawn up in line, stcod motionless within reach of his 
voice. On the right were the guards in close column, and with ordered arms ; 
their ariillery was on their right. As we were nearest the emperor, we looked 
upon ourseives as his personal guard on this occasion. He wore, as usual, 
his grey great-coat over the plain uniform of the chasseurs of his guard; rode 
asmall white Arabian, and held a light riding-whip in his hand. His face, 
while we could observe him, betrayed none of the emotions he might be sup- 
posed to feel at such a time, but seemed perfectly calm and collected. He 

istened quietly and attentively to the reports brought him, and issued all his 
directions in a similar manner. If he had an order to send, he called loudly, 
* Officer d'ordonnance ; when the orderly officer, who happened to be on the 
right of the line, instantly came forward as first for daty. Having given his 
order in a slow and deliberate manner, the emperor added, ‘ Repetez.’ If the 
officer had not seized the exact meaning of the words, he repeated them over 
again, adding, as before, ‘ /tepetez:’ if satisfied that their import was fully un- 
derstood, he briefly said, ‘ A/ez,’ and the officer instantly started off at the best 
speed he could command. ‘That under the empire French horsemanship was 
as indifferent as ungraceful is sufficiently well known to all who recollect the 
French cava ry of the period. 

* By degrees our station ceased to be secure; from the first, and as long as 
the battle, though raging fiercely along the whole line, had remained stationa- 
ry, we had received an occasional shot from the batteries near Wagram, which 
lay exactly in our front. The success of the Austrian right wing, however, 
brought us shot from the left; and they continued to advance, even from the 
very rear. Several shot struck among the guard and round the ground on 
which the emperor was stationed ; but he never moved from a post whence he 
had the whole battle-scene spread out like a panorama before him. He was, 
indeed, as little disturbed by the reports from his marshals as by the shot of the 
enemy ; the news that “the Austrians had turned the left wing of the army,” 
that they “had defeated the corps stationed to protect the bridges,” seemed to 
make little impression on him; though it greatly disquieted the officers of his 
staff. Only once Lobserved a striking change in his manner. He had de- 
sired an orderly officer to “ bring up the sixty pieces of light artillery of the 
guard, and the forty extra pieces attached to the same corps ;” and as they did 
not immediately arrive, he rode impatiently along our front, striking his boot 
with the riding-whip, and repeatedly taking snuff, 

‘The advance in two columres of this formidable train of artillery, followed 
as they were by six or seven regiments of cuirassiers, formed an imposing 
spectacle. When the guns passed before the guard, the soldiers exclaimed, 
‘ There go the flageolets; the music will soon be complete.’ The cuirassiers 
were greeted with aloud and general cheer of ‘Bravo!’ ‘There are our brave 
cuirassiers; the battle will soon be finished.’ These horsemen, always held 
in the highest estimation in the French army, had attained the very pinnacle 
of fame by their conduct atthe battle of Aspern, where their chivalrous de- 
votion alone saved the army, and enabled the deteated troops to eflect a retreat 
into the isle of Lobau. Though the French do nothing for the preservation 
of the cavalry, who are absolutely squandered away, so to express it,—always 
ill supplied, or left without supplies rather, and constantly exposed to bivuu- 
acks,—the case is different with the cuirassiers, who form part of the guard, 
are extremely well cared for, and mostly placed in good quarters. They are 
reserved for general actions, in which they always appear in full dress, pow- 
dered and polished. Their pride is boundless therefore; and if'a cuirassier 
can find no other for his horse, he does not hesitate to take possession of an 
officer's stable, and toturn out even a general's horse to make room for his 
own, well knowing that such conduct will be overlooked. We appeared, in 
comparison to these troops, no better than a band of gipsies mounted upon 
garrons, 

‘The artillery and cuirassiers, though many guns were dismounted, moved 
rapidly towards Aderklaa; and before they could unlimber, the fire of the rest, 
when they did open, Was so tremendous as to mow down whole ranks of the 
enemy. The cuirassiers, also, following up the havoc made by the iron hail 
thus poured apon the Austrians, made several successful charges, and enabled 
the infantry to take the village; but the result was not so satisfactory as was 
at first expected, forthe enemy soon gathered strength, and recovered the lost 
ground, and struck so hard in return, that several of Massena’s regiments were 
completely broken, and driven in disorder across the plain. 

_ ‘Still thisterrible battery, supported by so large a force of cavalry, though 
it failed to prodace a decisive result, had the effect of checking the farther pro- 
gress of the Austrians on that point, and on the extreme left also, where their 
success had been more marked. Excepton the extreme right, the battle was 
now reduced toa cannonade maintained with great fierceness. Along the 





front, the enemy were in possession of all the villages contended for, now re- | 


duced to mere masses of burning ruins, encumbered with the blackened and | 


mangled = ot the slain. Against our left and centre they had gained 
much ground, and many advantages, and the army was half encircled by a 
line of hostile fire. < ; ’ 
Sut the tide was about to turn; and towards two o'clock our right wing 
was seen to advance. The tower «f Neusiedel, on which rested the extreme 
left of the Austrians, was captured by Davoust, who pressed his success with 
great resolution. The enemy now began to give way, but in great order, and 
disputing every foot of the ground. The retreat thus commenced gradually 
communicated itself to the whole army, who withdrew unbroken from the 
field,—the French only following, but making no attempt to press the retiring 
enemy. As soonas the retrograde movement of the Austrians became evi. 
dent, the emperor left the hill, and we rejoined the rest of our corps, and march- 


ed to Leopoldau, where we counted our loss, which had been severe indeed — 
Among the slain was Lieutenant Wagner, whose fate was almost such as 
again to fix long-exploded superstitious feelings on the mind. While station- 
eu at Laxenberg, the day betore we marched into the Isle of Lobau, a pary of 
officers dined with the General ; who, observing that we were thirteen at ta- 
bie, said, jestingly,to our colonel, that it wasa bad omen for him, as it seem- 
ed to indicate that one of the party would be killed in the next day’s baule; ‘a 
duty,’ he added, ‘that must necessarily fallto you, as the senior regimental of- 
ficer.’ ‘ Not so,’ replied the latter; ‘to fill graves is evidently a fatiguing duty, 
and commences with the junior.’ ‘ Then it must fall to my share,’ said Lieu- 
tenant Wagner; and so, imdeed, it proved. He volunteered to command the 
skirmishers in the first day’s action, and fell fighting in the foremost rank!’ 

The description of the campaign and its termination belongs to history, and 
nut to our subject; but, as our historical writers have done little more than 
copy French extravagances, advanced for the purpose of defying Napoleon, 
we sball here say a iew words explanatory of the causes, which, in the opin- 
ion ot distinguished military men, led to the fatal termination of the gigantic 
struggle. 

‘The Austrian army, though successful during the first day’s battle of Wa- 
gram, and victorious on most points during the second, resigned the contest 
merely because the point of Neusiedei was lost; though it is not easy to see 
what rendered this post of vital importance. itis said that the Archduke, 
though avuwedly a prince of great talents, always mistook strategetical points 
and lines for the objects of contest rather than the means, and thus resigned a 
battle as soon as une of these points was lost. ‘That the case was by no 
means desperate seems certain ; for the vanquished army retired unmolested 
and in periect order from the field, carrying with them more trophies taken 
from the enemy than they had lost to the victors. The Archduke John was 
also, at the time the army retired, within a few hours march otf the very post, 
the loss of which caused the retrograde movement; and so little were tue Aus- 
trians discouraged by the result of the combat, that men and officers expected 
another batile, in which success was confidently anticipated. 

But the commander-in.chief did not share these sanguine hopes, and he 
who in general opinion had shown himself destitate of mental courage afier 
the decisive victory of Aspern, so fatal to the French, could hardly teei very 
confident afier the reverse of Wagram. Two opportunities for striking se- 
vere blows at the pursuing enemy were neglected by him, and when events 
brought about an action, near Zraim, in Moravia, his imperial highness, in 
the midst of an undecided combat, sent to solicit an armistice, the terms ot 
which brought the monarchy tothe very brink of ruin. 

It remained for this unhappy prince, on whose genius and valour so many 
bright hopes had once been tounded, to display a still greater want of firm- 
ness and moral courage ; for, in the very crisis of fate, and while peace or 
war still hung suspended in the scale of destiny, he resigned the command of the 
army; and thus dispelled ata single blow every particle of that military en- 
thusiasm which still animated the troops, and formed the only support to the 
sinking fortunes of the empire. Ali parties united in praise of the heroism 
displayed by the prince during this unfortunate campaign. At Aspern his 
imperial highness seized the imperial standard of the regiment of Zach, and 
led the soldiers personally to the charge; though wounded in the first day’s ac- 
tion at Wagram, he never left the field for an instant; and was so much ex- 
posed, so forward in the fray, that Captain Weitenfeld, of the regiment of Va- 
gilsang, actually cut down a French soldier who was in the very act of level- 
ling a musket at him; and later still, a French aflicer was slain in the very 
attempt to take him prisoner, and while calling outto him to surrender. But 
all this personal courage in battle could not reieve the want of moral courage 
and confidence, the want of which reduced a great, powerful, and time-ho- 
noured monarchy to the rank of asecond-rate power, and made Prince John of 
Lichtenstein, the Austrian plenipotentiary and the constant advocate of Na- 
poleon in the Austrian cabinet, burst into tears when forced to sign the un- 
fortunate treaty of Vienna. 

The following are the principal causes to which military men of skill and 
experience generally ascribe the disastrous termination of the campagin. 

1, The complete change in the plan of operation at the very moment the 
contest was about to commence. The whole army was assembled in Bohe- 
mia, and preparations had been made to cross the frontier of the kingdom and 
operate on the Korth bank of the Danube ; but at the eleventh hour the main 
force, with all its baggage, train, and following, was moved to the south of the 
river, to enter upon a totally different field of action, an operation by which 
time and the best opportunity for striking the first decisive blow was unfor- 
tunately. lost. 

2. The deviation from the second line of operation when it was actually in 
progress. The whole force south of the Danube was marching on Neumark 
when the Archduke, learning that Davoust was still at Ratisbon, drew three 
of his fine corps tu the right, an thus left an opening in the centre ot his line 
at the very moment when Napoleon was about to strike the blow by which 
that weakened centre was broken. Ithas pleased French historians and their 
English followers to assert that Napoleon inspired the troops of the Rhenish 
Cenfederation with so much zeal in this cause, that, led by himself, they 
struck the first and principal blows on this occassion, and fought as gal- 
lantly asthe French. None will dispute the bravery of the Germans, but it 
happens, unfortunately for the credit of these historians, that the troops of the 
Confederation were but slightly engaged where we are told they effected such 
wonders. 

3. The neglect of the Archduke to strike at the feeble corps that, after his 
retreat from Ratisbon, followed him across the Danube. 

4, The inactivity of the army after the victory achieved at Aspern. 

5, The impolitic and wretched inactivity of England. 

6. The late arrival of the Archduke John, who, owing to causes never yet 
explained in a satisfactory manner, did not reach the field till two hours after 
the retreat of the main army, though there was not a single French picquet 
found to observe, and still less a force found to oppose, his progress. The 
same was the case when Blucher marched to the aid of the British at Water- 
loo, the passes of the Bors de Paris were totally unobserved and unguarded, a 
proof how negligent long success and the timidity of their enemies had render- 
ed the French. 

It has been said that the battle of Wagram would have been gained by the 
Austrians had Bloucher and Suvarofi been in the place of either of the Arch- 
dukes. Neither of these determined soldiers would have been too late for the 
fray, nor would either of them have forsaken a battle-field on which the for- 
tunes of the monachy were contending for merely because an unimportant 
hamlet had been lost. 

At Waterloo the foreign troops in the Duke of Wellington’s army lost the 
villagesot La Haye and Capelotte, and the still more important port of 
La Haye Sainte, but these losses did not occasion the retreat of a 
single British battalion. His grace knew that he was fighting for the safety 
of Europe, and not for the protection of afew paltry hamlets, and held his 
ground with unyielding firmness, confidentithat the arrival of the Prussians 
would, sooner or later, place certain and decisive victory in his hands. 





THE LUNGS. 
Diseases of the Langs from Mechanical Causes ; and Inquiries into the Condition 


of the Artisans exposed to the Inhalation of Dust. By C. Calvert Holland, Esq., 
M. D., &c. 8vo. pp. 100. London, J. Churchill. 


Ameng the various suffering classes of a highly civilised community, to 
whom the sympathy of the public has been lately called, it appears that arti- 
sans exposed to the inhalation of dust are by no means the least frequent vic- 
tims of evils notso much necessarily associated with their occupation, as the 
offspring of changes induced by the extension of manufactures. But the able 
and well-known author of the work before us disavows, as an object, the ex- 
citement of a useless sympathy ; he is convinced, and indeed he shows in his 
work, that there exist easy and practicable remedies for these evils. 

Passing over the difference of circumstances of the grinder and stone-cutter, 
ot the dry and moist grinder, and the habits of the workmen,—which Dr. 
Holland, whose practical acquaintance with these matters is very consider- 
able, rates very low indeed,—the doctor proceeds to a lengthened discussion as 
to the manner in which inhaled dust causes disease, the particular organs 
that are affected, the symptoms of the malady, its pathology and treatment. 

He then arrives at what possesses more genera) interest—the discussion of 
the physical and mental condition of the artisans: and it appears from his 
laborious researches, that in scissor-grinding, in which both the wet and dry 
stone are used, 86 out of 102 persons died under 45 years ot age, and only five 
lived to beyond 50; 19 of these had also been removed from the employment, 
and 6 died before 25, and 22 before 30 years of age. The mortality of the fork- 
grinders is stil] greater—few attaining more than 30 years of age, and that 
amidst so much suffering that many sick-clubs have an especial rule against 
the admission of them, as they would draw largely on their funds from fre- 
quent and long-continued sizkness. The needle-grinders were examined at 


; Hathersage in Derbyshire, the great seat of that business; and the doctor says 


that he had frequently heard of the pernicious tendency of this particular oc- 
cupation, but the evils produced by it exceeded ali that imagination had pic- 
tared. 

The grinding departments in Sheffield differ in several respects from the 
needle branch. In the former, the youths taken as apprentices are always 
young; and they require considerable teaching and practice to make them of 
any value. Inthe latter, thisis notthe case. The new hands are young men 
from 17 to 20 years of age, rough and uncultivated from the plough; and in 
those mannfactories where ventilation is not secured, they are dead before the 
age of 30, perhaps after two or three years of suffering, and they almost uni- 
formly leave behind widows and small families. At Hathersage the holirs of 
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work are limitedto six. If t 
been tound hardy enough to fill the vacancies constantly occurring 10 the ranks 
of their fellows, occasioned by death. ‘What,’ says the doctor, ‘must we 
thins of a branch in which the workmen are employed on!y haif the day, hav- 
ing the rest for gardening and amusement? and yet the majority of are 
killed off below thirty years of age,—men who enter upon business with 
yigurous constitulions, and at a time of life when the animal system possesses 
considerable energy. e had no conception that men could be found so 
reckless of consequences as to engage in the trade, when protracted suiering 
and death were the certain results. 

Razor-grinding scarcely presents a more favourable picture. Out of 275 
now employed, 354 are under 31 years of age, and there are only 20 above 
45. Ot 182, 22 died before 25, 39 before 30, 38 before 35, 37 before 40, 20 
pefore 45, 9 before 50, and only one lived to pass the GOth year. From the 
hizn price ot wheel-rent and of tools, the pernicious character of this oceu- 
pation in respect to morals is said to surpass ali others, The rate of mor- | 
tality among the penknife grinders appears to be about the same as that of the 
razor-grinders. ‘Lable-knife-grinding exhibits an improved state of things, 
such being entirely ground on a wet stone; but unfortunately the artisans are 
unnecessarily mixed with the dry grinders. The grinding of saws, scythes, 
sickles, and heavy edged tools, is extensively done with the wet stone; and 
the articles, from their size, requiring a large stone, this is generally moved 
by water, and not bysteam-power; and the grinding is generally pursued in 
the country. These latter branches, therefore, present a striking and pleas- 
ing contrast tothe branches already considered. ‘ We have here,’ says Dr. 
Holland, ‘tar seperior physical powers, greater intelligence, better remune- 
ration, and considerable less disease, than will be tound in any other body of 

nders.’ This class is, however, exceedingly liable to accidents from the 
breaking of stones, and from becoming entangled in the machinery. Of 42 
deceased, 5 were killed by the breaking of stones; and of 68 living artisans, 
13 have had broken limbs and other severe injuries. 

As the remedy for the great evil,—thatofthe inhalation of dust,—ihe doctor 
describes a simple plan, which the trial of years has now proved to be equal 
tothe thorough correction of the evil, and the usage which he therefore very 

operly states ought to be generally enforced. It consists of a wooden fun- 
ne! placed a litle above the surface of the revolving stone, and terminating in 
a channel immediately under the surface of the floor. At the point of ter- 
mination a fan is placed, which is caused to revolve by a strap attached to 
the machinery. The dust thus carried away and accumulated in a water- 
trowgh, has been found to have almostthe same specific gravity as metal. 

The doc'or further states that, as fat as his researches go, the degree of ig- 
norance existing in any class of artizans is a general measure of the rate of 
mortality, leaving vut of consideration the influence of circumstances connected 
with particular occupations, . The mode in which ignorance operates is var- 
ious. It maintains a grovelling position in society ; it imparts no stirring im- 
pulse to the mind tending to enlarge the sphere of reflection. The individual 
has fewresources beyond the gratification of his appetites; hence he becomes 
the slave ofthem. In another portion of the work, the doctor has also the 
following very just remarks: 

‘The power to read and write is a valuable attainment. It opens sources 
of gratification that otherwise would be unenjoyed and places within reach the 
eleinents of excellence and distinction, e cannot, however, forego the 
expression of an upinion which we have longentertained—that an exaggerated 
degree of civilisation or intellectua. progress is inferred from the possession 
of this power. It is viewed too much as evidence of education, rather then as 
a means towards it. The wide, and by far the most important field—the 
emotions which may be awakened to the perception of virtue or the bearties 
ofexternal nature—is often left uncultivated, as if fraught with no interest, or 
barren ot beneficial results. Indeed, the tendency of the age is material, 
not spiritual. The struggle is for wealth, and the mind is trained to regard it 
as the most valuable of all objects ; and taught to pursue it as the aim and 
end of existence, and not as a means of enjoyment.’ 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
(Continued frem Albion of April 6.) 
CHAPTER XLII. 


CONTINUATION OF THE ENTERPRISE OF MR, JONAS AND HIS FRIEND. 


The Doctor’s prognostication in reference to the weather, was speedily ve- 
rified. Although the weather was not a patient of his, and no third party had 
required him to give an opinion on the case, the quick fulfilment of his pro- 
phecy may betaken as an instance of his professivnal tact; for unless the 
threatening aspect of the night had been pertectly plain and unmistakeable, 
Mr. Jobling would never have compromised his reputation by delivering any 
sentiments on the subject. ; 

It was one of those hot, silent nights, when people sit at windows listening 
for the thunder which they know will shortly break; when they recall dismal 
tales of hurricanes and earthquakes ; and of lonely travellers on open plains, 
and lonely ships at sea struck by lightning. It was very dark; but in the 
murky sky there were masses of cloud which shone with a lurid light, like 
monstrous heaps of copper that had been heated ina furnace, and were grow- 
ing cold. These had been advancing steadily and slowly, but they were now 
motionless, or nearly so; and as the carriage clattered round the corners of 
the streets, it passed, at every one, a knot of persons, who had come there— 
many trom their houses close at hand, without hats—to look up at that quar- 
ter of the sky. And now a very few large drops of rain began to fall: and 
thunder rambled in the distance. 

Jonas sat in a corner of the carriage, with his bottle resting on his knee, 
anc gripped as tightly in his hand, as if he would have ground its neck to 
powder it he could. Instinctively attracted by the night, he had laid aside 
the pack of cards upon the cushion ; and with the same involuntary impulse, 
so intelligible to both of them as not to occasion a remark on either side, his 
companion had extinguished the lamp. The front glasses were down; and 
they sat looking silently out upon the gloomy scene before them. 

They were clear of London: or as clear of it as travellers can be whose 
way lies on the Western Road, within a stage of that enormous city. Occa- 
sionally, they encountered a foot-passenger, hurrying to the nearest place of 
shelter; or some unwieldy cart proceeding onward at a heavy trot, with the 
sameend in view. Little clusters of such vehicles were gathered round the 
stable-yard or baiting-place of every way-side tavern; while their drivers 
watched the weather trom the doors and open windows, or made merry 
within. Everywhere the people were disposed to bear each other company, 
rather than sit alone; so that groups of watchful faces seemed to be looking 
out upon the night and them, from almost every house the ssed, 

It may appear strange that this should have dared Jonna, or rendered 
him uneasy: but itdid. After muttering to himself, and often changing his 
position, he drew up the blind on his side of the carriage, and turned his 
shoulder sulkily towards it. But he neither Jooked at his companion, nor 
broke the silence which prevailea between them, and which had fallen so sud- 
denly upon himself, by addressing a word to him. 

Louder and louder the deep thunder rolled, as through the myriad halls of 
Some vast temple in the sky; fiercer and brighter became the lightning: more 
and more heavily the rain poured down. ‘The horses (they were travelling 
now with a single pair,) plunged and started from the rills of quivering fire 
that seemed to wind along the ground before them: but there these two men 
sat, and forward they went as if they were led on by an invisible attraction. 

The lightning, being very crooked and very dazzling, may have presented 
or assisted a curious optical illusion, which suddenly rose before the startled 
eyes of Montague in the carriage, and as rapidly disappeared. He thought 
he saw Jonas with his hand lifted, andthe bottle clenched in it like a hammer, 
making as if he would aim a blow at his head. At the same time he observed 
(or so believed,) an expression in his face; a combination of the unnatural 
excitement he had shown all day, with a wild hatred and fear which might 
have rendered a Wolf a less terrible companion. 

He uttered an involuntary exclamation, and called to the driver, who 
brought his horses to a stop with all speed. 

{t could hardly have been as he supposed, for although he had not taken his 
eyes off his companion, and had not seen him move, he sat reclining in his 
corner as before. 

‘What's the matter 7 said Jonas. ‘Is that your general way of waking 
out of your sleep ?’ 

‘I could swear,’ returned the other, ‘that I have not closed my eyes!’ 

* When you have sworn it,’ said Jonas, composedly, ‘ we had better go on 
again, if you have only stopped for that.’ 

He uncorked the bottle with the help of his teeth ; and putting it to his lips, 
took a long dranght. 

‘1 wish we had never started on this journey. This is not,’ said Monta- 
gue, recoiling instinctively, aud speaking in a voice that betrayed his agita- 
bon: ‘this is not a night to travel in.’ 

‘Ecod! yon’re right there,’ retarned Jonas. ‘and we shouldn’t be out in’it 
but for you. Ifyou hadn’! kept me waiting all day, we might have been at 
pesca a by this time; snug abed and fast asleep. What are we stopping 

hOw for T° 
__ His companion put his head out of the window for a moment, and draw- 
ing it in again, observed (as ii it were his cause of anxiety), that the boy was 
drenched to the skin. . 

‘Serve him right,’ said Jonas. ‘I'm glad of it. What the devil are we 
erring now, for? Are you going to spread him out to dry ? 

at 


— hal! a mind to take him inside,’ observed the other with some hesi- 


this had not been adopted, men would not have 


‘Oh! thankee !’ said Jonas. ‘ We don’t want any damp boys here : especi- 

ally “pe imp like him. Let him be where he is. te aint afraid of a 

litle thunder and lightning, | dare say; whoever else is. Go on, driver! 

Neda had beter have Aim inside perhaps,’ he mutiered with a laugh ; ‘ and the 
orses | 

‘Don't go too fast,’ cried Montague to the postillion ; ‘and take care how 
you go. You were nearly in the ditch when | called to you.’ 

This was not trae; and Jonas bluntly said so, as they moved forward again. 
Montague took little or no heed of what he said, but repeated that it was not 
a night for travelling, and showed himself, both then and afierwards, unusual- 
ly anxious. 

From this time, Jonas recovered his former spirits; if such a term may be 
employed to express the state in which he had left the city. He had his bot- 
tle often at his mouth; roared out snatches of songs, without the least regard 
to time or tune or voice, or anything but loud discordance; and urged his 
silent friend to be merry with him. 

His mirth was of such a savage and extraordinary character, and was, in 
an inexplicable way, at once so suited to the night, and yet such a coarse in- 
trusion on its terrors, that bis fellow-traveller, always a coward, shrunk from 
him in positive fear. Instead of Jonas being his wol and instrument, their 
places seemed to be reversed. But there was re+son for this too, Montague 
thought; since the sense of his debasement might naturally inspire sach a 
man with the wish to assert a noisy independence, and in that license two for- 
get his real condition. Being quick enough in reference to such subjects of 
contemplation, be was not long in taking this argument into account, and 
giving it its full weight. But still he felt a vague sense of alarm, and was 
depressed and uneasy, 

He resolved, that when he should have had his use of Jonas, he would re- 
strain him with an iron curb: in the mean time, that he could not do better 
than leave him to take his own way, and preserve his own peculiar deserip- 
tion of good-humour, after hisown uncommon manner. It was no great sa- 
crifice to bear with him; ‘for when all is got that can be got,’ thought Mon- 
tague, ‘I shall decamp across the water, and have the laugh on my side—and 
the gains.’ 

Such were his reflections from hour to hour; his state of mind being one 
in which the same thoughts consiantly present themselves over and over 
again in wearisome repetition ; while Jonas, who appeared to have dismissed 
reflection altogether, entertained himself as belore. They agreed that they 
would go to Salisbury, and would cross to Mr. Pecksniff’s in the morning; 
and at the prospect of deluding that worthy gentleman, the spirits of his ami- 
able son-in-law became more boisterous than ever. 

As the night wore on, the thunder died away, but still rolled gloomily and 
mournfully in the distance. The lightning too, though now comparatively 
harmless, was yet bright and frequent. The rain was quite as violent as it 
had ever been. 

It was their ill-fortune, at about the time of dawn and in the last stage of 
their journey, to have a restive pair of horses. These animals had been 
greatly territied in their stable by the tempest; and coming out into a dreary 
interval between night and morning, when the glare of the lightning was yet 
unsubdued by day, and the various objects in their view were presented in 
indistinet and exaggerated shapes which they would not have worm by night, 
they gradually became less and less capable of control; until, taking a 
sudden fright at something by the roadside, they dashed off wildly down a 
steep hill, flung the driver from his saddle, drew the carriage to the brink of a 
diteh, stumbled headlong down, and threw it crashing over. 

The travellers had opened the carriage door, and had either jumped or 
fallen out. Jonas was the first to stagger to his feet. He felt sick and weak, 
and very giddy, and, reeling toa five-barred gate, stood holding by it: looking 
drowsily about, as the whole landscape swam before his eyes. But by de- 
grees he grew more conscious, and presently observed that Montague was 
lying senseless in the road, within a few feet of the horses. 

In an instant, as if his own faint body were suddenly animated by a demon, 
he ran to the horses’ heads; and pulling at their bridles with all his force, set 
them struggling and plunging with such mad violence as brought their hoots 
at every effort nearer to the skull of the prostrate man, and must have led in 
half a minute to his brains being dashed out on the highway. 

As he did this, he fought and contended with them like a man possessed 
making them wilderby his cries. 

‘Whoop!’ cried Jonas. ‘Whoop! again! another! A little more, a little 
more! Up, ye devils! Hillo! 

As he heard the driver who had risen and was hurrying up, crying to him 
to desist, his violence increased. 

‘ Hillo! Hillo!’ cried Jonas. 

‘For God’s sake!’ cried the driver.—‘ The gentleman—in the road—he’l] 
be killed!’ 

The same shouts and the same struggles were his only answer. But the 
man darting in atthe peril of his own lite, saved Montague’s, by dragging 
him through the mire and water out of the reach of presentharm. That done 
he ran to Jonas; and with the aid of his knife they very shortly disengaged 
the horses from the broken chariot, and got them, cut and bleeding, on their 
legs again. The postillion and Jonas had now leisure to look at each other, 
which they had not had yet, 

‘ Presence of mind, presence of mind!’ cried Jonas, throwing up his hands 
wildly. ‘What would you have done without me |’ 

‘The other gentleman would have done badly without me,’ returned the 
man, shaking his head. ‘ You should have moved him first. 1 gave him up 
tor dead.’ 

‘Presence of mind, you croaker, presence of mind!’ cried Jonas, with a 
harsh joud laugh. ‘ Was he struck, do you think 

They both turned to look at him. Jonas muttered something to himself, 
when he saw him sitting up beneath the hedge, looking vacantly round, 

‘What's the matter ?’ asked Montague, ‘Is anybody hurt? 

‘Ecod!’ said Jonas, ‘it don't seem so. There are no bones broke, after 
all.’ 

They raised him, and he tried to walk. He was a good deal shaken, and 
trembled very much. But with the exception of a few cuts and bruises, this 
was all the damage he had sustained. 

‘Cuts and bruises, eh?’ said Jonas. 
bruises, eh ?” 

‘[ wouldn’t bave given sixpence for the gentleman's head in half a dozen 
seconds more, for all he’s only cut and bruised,’ observed the postboy. ‘ If 
ever you're in an accident of this sort again, Sir; which 1 hope you won't be ; 
never you pull at the bridle of a horse that’s down, when there’s a man’s head 
in the way. Thatcan’t be done twice without there being a dead man in the 
case; it would have ended in that, this time, as sure as ever you were born, 
if I hadn’t come up just when I did.’ 

Jonas replied by advising him with a curse to hold his tongue, and to go 
somewhere, whither he was not yery likely to go of his own accord. But 
Montague, who had listened eagerly to every word, himself diverted the sub- 
ject, by exclaiming: ‘ Where’s the boy!’ 

‘Ecod, I forgot that monkey,’ said Jonas. ‘ What’s become of him!’ A very 
brief search settled that question. The unfortunate Mr. te had been 
thrown sheer over the hedge or the five barred gate; and was lying in the 
neighbouring field, to all appearance dead. 

‘When I said to-night, thes I wished I had never started on the 
cried his master, ‘1 knew it was an ill-fated one. Look at this boy! 

‘Isthat all? growled Jonas. ‘If you call ‘hat a sign of it—’ 

* Why, what should I call a sign of it?’ asked Montague, hurriedly. ‘ What 
do you mean 7?” 

‘I mean,’ said Jonas, stooping down over the body, ‘that I never heard you 
were his father, or had any particular reason to care muchabout him. Halloa. 
Hold up here!’ 

But the boy was past holding up, or giving any other sign of life, than a 
faint and fitful beating of the heart. Afier some discussion, the driver 
mounted the horse which had been Jeast injured, and took the lad in his arms 
as well as he could; while Montague and Jonas leading the other horse, a 
carrying a trunk between them, walked by his side towards Salisbury. 

They had three or four good miles to travel; and the way was not made 
easier by the state of the road, the burden by which they were embarrassed, 
or their own stiff and sore condition. After a sufficiently long and painful 
walk, they arrived at the Inn; and having knocked the people up (it being 
yet very early in the morning), sent out messengers to see to the carriage and 
its contents, and roused a surgeon from his hed to tend the chiei sufferer. All 
the service he could render, he rendered promptly and skillully. But he gave 
it as his opinion that the boy was labouring under a severe concussion of the 
brain, and that Mr. Bailey’s mortal course was run. 

If Montague’s strong interest in the announcement could have been consid- 
ered as unselfish, in any degree, it might have been considered a redeemin 
jrait in a character that had no such Jineaments to spare. But it was not dif- 
ficult to see that for some unexpressed reason, hest appreciated by himself, he 
attached a strange value to the company and presence of this mere child. 
When, afier receiving some assistance from the surgeon himself, he retired to 
the bed-room prepared for him, and it was broad day, his mind was stil] dwel- 
ling on this theme. 

‘1 would rather have lost,’ he said, ‘a thousand pounds than ost the boy 
just now. But I'll retarn home alone; I am resolved upon that. Chazzlewit 
shall go forward first, and I will go forward in my own time. I'll have no 
more of this,’ he added, wiping his damp forehead. ‘Twenty-four hours 
of this would turn my hair gray!’ : 

After examining his chamber, and looking under the bed, and in the cup- 
boards, and even behind the curtains, with unusual caution—although it was, 
as has been said, broad day—he double-locked the door by which he had en- 


‘ We've all got them, Only cuts and 


journey, 














tered, and retired to rest. There was another door in the room, but it was 
— on the outer side; and with what place it communicated, he knew 

His fears or evil conscience reproduced this door in all his dreams. He 
dreamed that a dreadful secret was connected with it ; a secret which be knew, 
and yet did not know, for although he was heavily responsible for it, and a 
party to it, he was harassed even in his vision by a distracting uncertainty in 
reference to its import. Ineoherently entwined ‘with this dream was another, 
which represented it as the hiding-place of an enemy, a shadow, a phantom ; 
and made it the business of his lile to keep the terrible creature closed up, and 
po it from foreing its way in upon him. With this view Nad t, and 
ne, and a sirange man with a bloody smear upon his head (who told him that 
he had been his play/ellow, and told him, two, the real name of an old school- 
mate, forgotten until then), worked with iron plates and nails to make the door 
secure; but though they worked never so hard, it was all in vain for thenails 
broke, or changed to soft twigs, or, what was worse, to worms between their 
fingers; the wood of the door splintered and crambled, so that even nails 
would not remain in it; and the iron plates curled up like hot paper, All this 
time the creature on the other side—whether it was in the shape ofa man, or 
beast, he neither knew nor sought to know—was gaining onthem, But ‘his 
greatest terror was when the man with the bloody smear upon his head de- 
manded of him if he knew this creature's name, and said that he would whis- 
per it. At this the dreamer fell upon his knees, his whole blood thrilling with 
inexplicable fear, and held his ears, But looking at the speaker's lips, he 
saw that they formed the utterance of the letter ‘J ;’ and crying out aloud that 
the secret was discovered, and they were lost, he awoke, 

Awoke to find Jonas sianding #t his bedside watching him, 
door wide open, 

As their eyes met, 
outof bed,” 

‘Heyday! said Jonas. ‘ You're all alive this morning,’ 

‘Alive!’ the other stammered, as he pulled the bell-rope violently ; ‘ What 
are you doing here ?’ 

‘[t's your room, to be sure,’ said Jonas; ‘but 'm almost: inelined to ask you 
what vow are doing here. My room is on the other side of that door. No one 
told ine last night not to open it, [thought it led into a passage, and was 
coming out to order breakfast. ‘There’s—there’s no bell in my room.’ 

Montague had in the mean time admitted the man with his hot water and 
boots, who hearing this, said ‘yes, there was;’ and passed into the adjoining 
room to point it out, at the head of the bed. 

P — in’t find itthen,’ said Jonas; ‘it's all the same. Shall I order break- 
as 

_ Montague answered in the affirmative. When Jonas had retired, whist- 
ling, through his own room, he opened the door of communication, to take out 
the kev and fasten it on the inner side, But it was taken out already, 

_He dragged a table against the door and sat down to collect himself, as if 
his dreams sti!l bad some influence upon bis mind, 

‘An evil journey,’ he repeated, several times, ‘An evil journey, 
travel home alone. I'll have no more of this '’ , 

His presentiment, or superstition, that it was an evil journey, did not at all 
deter him from doing the evil for which the journey was undertaken. With 
this in view, he dressed himself more carefully than usual, to make a favour- 
able impression on Mr, Pecksnitl: and, reassured by his own appearance, the 
beauty of the morning, and the flashing of the wet boughs outside his window 
in the merry sunshine, he was soon sufficiently inspirited to swear a few round 
oaths, and hum the fag-end of a song, 


Rate he still muttered to himself at intervals, for all that; ‘I'll avel home 
alone 


And that very 


Jonas retreated a few paces, and Montague sprang 


But lil 


CHAPTER XLII. 


HAS AN INFLUENCE ON THE FORTUNES SEVERAL PROPLE, MR, PECKSNIFE 
IS BXHIPITED IN THE PLENITUDE OF POWER; AND WIELDS THE SAME WITH 
FORTITUDE AND MAGNANIMITY. 


or 


On the night of the storm, Mrs. Lupin, hostess of the Blue Dragon, sat by 
herself in her little bar. Her solitary condition, or the bad weather, or both 
united, made Mrs. Lupin thoughtful, not to say sorrowful; and as she sat 
with her chin upon her hand, looking out through a low back lattice, render- 
ed dim in the brightest day-time by clustering vine-leaves, she shook her head 
very often, and said, ‘Dear me! ah, dear, dear me!’ 

It was a melancholy time, even in the snugness of the Dragon ber, The 
rich expanse of corn-field, pasture-land, green slope, and gentle undulation 
with its sparkling brooks, its many hedgerows, and its veo of beautifu 
trees, was black and dreary, from the diamond panes of the lattice away to 
the far horizon, where the thunder seemed to roll elang the hills. ‘The heavy 
rain beat down the tender branches of vine and jessamine, and trampled on 
them in its fury; and when the lightning gleamed, it showed the tearful leaves 
shivering andcowering together at the window, and tapping at it urgently, as 
if beseeching to be sheltered from the dismal night. 

Asa mark of her respect tor the lightning, Mrs, Lupin had removed her 
candle to the chimney-piece. Her basket of needlework stood unheeded at 
her elbow; her supper, spread on a round table not far off, was untasted ; and 
the knives had been removed for fear of attraction. She had sat for a long 
time with her chin upon her hand, saying to herself at intervals, ‘Dear me! 
Ah, dear, dear me!’ 

Shewas on the eve of saying so once more, when the latch of the house~ 
door (closed to keep the rain out), rattled on its well-worn catch, and a travel- 
ler came in, who, shutting it after him, and walking straight up to the half- 
door of the bar, said, rather gruffly. 

‘ A pint of the best old beer here.’ 

He had some reason to be gruff, for if he had passed the day in a waterfall, 
he could scarcely have been wetter than he was, He was wrapped up to the 
eyes in a rough blue sailor’s coat, and had an oil-skin hat on, from the capa- 
cious brim of whieh, the rain fell trickling down upon his breast, aud back 
and shoulders. Judging from a certain liveliness of chin—he had *0 pulled 
down his hat, and pulled up his collar, to defend himself from the weather, 
that she could only see his chin, and even across that he drew the wet sleeve 
of his shaggy coat, as she looked at him—Mrs, Lupin set him down fora 
good-natured fellow, too, 

‘A bad night |’ observed the hostess cheerfully. 

The traveller shook himself like a Newfoundland dog, and said it was, 
rather. 

‘ There’s a fire in the kitchen,’ said Mrs. Lupin, ‘and very good company 
there. Hadn't you better go and dry yourself? 

‘No, thankee,’ said the man, glancing towards the kitchen as he spoke: he 
seemed to know the way. 

‘ [1’s enough to give you your death of cold,’ observed the hostess, ’ 

‘[ don’t take my death easy,’ returned the traveller; ‘ or I should most like- 
ly have took itafore to-night. Your health, ma’am!’ 

Mrs. Lupin thanked him; but in the act of lifting the tankard to his 
mouth, he changed his mind, and put it down again. Throwing his body 
back, and looking about him stiffly, as aman does who is wrapped up, and 
has his hat low down over his eves, he said, 

‘What do you callthis house? Not the Dragon, do you? 

Mrs. Lupin complacently made answer, ‘ Yes, the Dragon. 

‘ Why, then, you've gota sort of relation of mine here, ma’am,’ said the tra- 
veller: ‘a young man of the name of Tapley. What! Mark, my boy!’ 
apostrophising the premises, ‘have 1 come upon you at last, old buck’ 

This was touching Mrs. Lupin on a tender point. She turned to trim the 
candle on the chimney-piece, and said, with her back towards the traveller : 

‘ Nobody should be made more welcome at the D , master, than any 
one who brought me news of Mark. But it’s many and many a long day and 
month since he lefthere and England. And w t he’s alive or dead, poor 
fellow, Heaven above us only knows !’ 

She shook her head, and her voice trembled ; her hand must have done so 
too, for the light required a dea! of trimming. 

‘Where did he go, ma’am?’ asked the traveller, in a gentler voice. 

‘ He went,’ said Mrs. Lupin, with increased distress, ‘to America. He wae 
always tender-hearted and kind, and perhaps at this moment may be lying in 

ison under sentence of death, for taking pity on some n. serable black, and 
Petpin the poor runaway creetur toescape. How could he ~ver goto Ameri- 
ca! hy didn’t he go to some of those countries which are bot quite barba- 
rous; where the savages eat each other fairly, and give an equal chance to 
every one !’ 

Quite subdued by this time, Mrs. Lupin sobbed, and was retiring to a chair 
to give her grief free vent, when the traveller caught her in his arms, and she 
uttered a glad cry of recognition. 

‘Yes, I will!” cried Mark, ‘ another—one more—twenty more! You didn’t 
know me in that hat and coat? [ thought you would have known me any- 
where! Ten more!’ 

‘So I should have known you, if I could have seen you; buatl couldn't, and 
you spoke so gruff. 1 didn’t think you could speak graff to me, Mark, at first 
coming back.’ 

‘Fifteen more!’ said Mr. Tapley. ‘How handsome and how young you 
look! Six more! The last half-dozen warn't a fair one, and must be done 
over again. Lord bless you, what a treat it is to see you! One more! Well, 
I never was so jolly. Just afew more, en account of there not being any 
credit in it!” 

When Mr. Tapley stopped in these caleulations in simple addition, he did 
Bont baw he was at all _ yo eke wh because he was out of 
breath. use reminded him of other duties. 

‘Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit’s outside,’ he said, ‘ | left him under the cart-shed 
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while I came on to see if there was ae ee here. We want to keep qaietto 
night, "till we know the news from you, and what it’s best for us to do.” 

* There's not a soul inthe house except the kitchen company,’ returned the 
hostess, ‘If they were to know you had come back, Mark, they'd have a 
bonfire in the street, late as it is.’ 

To be Continued, 





ST. GRORGE’S SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 


The Fi fty-cighth Anniversary of this time-honoured instiintion was cele- 
brated by its members at the Astor House on Tuesday, with all the pomp 
and cireumstance usually attending their annual festivity. We bave so often 
desctibed this truly national end gratifying scene dering the last twenty 
years, that we have exhausted the usual phiaseology employed on such oeva- 
sions. Suffice it to say, then, that the Patron Saint was never more bonour- 
ed, the guests more welcome, or the hilarity more bearty than at this dinner. 
while the attachment to the land of our birth, and enthusiastic devotion to the 
Queen and her illustrious family, were manifested with a fervor that marked 
their sincerity, and showed how deeply those sentiments were deposited in 
every British bosom present. 

National festivals always bring forth the patriotism of the heart, however 
latent /t may be; but when held on the birthday of the tutelary Saint, the re- 
nowned St. George, our minds are cartied back tothe ages of chivalry. The 
Crusades and the matchless deeds of our noble ancestors who fig din them, 
rise to our view—Corur-de-Lion, and bis gallant followers appear to us, and 
the red cros« banner, in our mind’s eye, again waves in token of the countless 
victories of England. Cressy and Agincourt, our Edwards, and our Fifth 
Harry flash upon us, and Trafalgar and Waterloo crown the glorious retro- 
spect. These names we gaze upon as luminaries in the history of our coun 
try; and while we scan the horizon of our nation’s glory, aod mark in succes- 
tion the constellations of her achievements in diflerent ages, we are indeed 
proudly proud. 

The tables and the decorations of the room have been well described by the 
daily New York papers, one of which, the Express, observes— 


The great dining room ot that extensive Hotel was most splendidly and 


tastefully arrange! and decorated for the occasion. On every side of the 
rvom were the usual emblems of nationality, intermingled with the flags otf 
both countries, which were twioved together most harmeniously, and with 
beautiful effect. The Patron Saint, “ thrice renowned St. George,’ was, in 
more than one part of the hall represented in his well-known encounter with 
the dragon, and the cyphers of “ Victoria” and “ Albert” appeared ever and 
anon, as One cast his eyes around the walls, inost lovingly interlaced with 
eachother. At the foot of the hall was a splendid medallion, bearing the cor- 
onet and plumes of the Prince of Wales. 

The tables were magnificently arranged, with all that taste and that eye to 
eflect, which so pre-eminently characterize those who have the preparation of 
these aflairs atthe Astor, Ina particular manner, the gorgeous display ot 
coniectionary, all fabricated in the establishment, and representing many taste- 
ful and splendid devices, as a monument of St. George, Fountains on Columns, 
Roman Casques, Antique ‘Towers, Almond Domes, &c., deserve to be men- 
tioned, as evincing the taste, in such matters, of the superi,tendent in that de- 
partment of the cw sine. ‘The personal attention of Mr. James Stetson, indeed, 
was seen in every portion of the preparations. 

A fine bani, as usual, was in attendance, and several professional and 
amateur singers. ‘The most polite attentions were shown by the stewards, in 
arranging for the comlort and enjoyment of those in auendance from the press 
of the city. 

At the hour appointed, the Members of the Society, and the invited guests, 
took their seats at the table, 

Mr. Cuthbertson, the newly-elected President ,was inaugurated and-assum- 
ed his functions, and it is but baie justice to say that he went through the 

arduous duties ot the day with great propriety, dignity, and sel{-possession. 
His speeches were not long, but they were clear and to the point, and were 
much applauded. We have received from that gentleinan the following de- 
tail of the proceedings which he has been at much trouble tu collect and ar- 
range, and for which we offer him our best thanks. 

Afier the removal of the cloth and Non nobis donine having been sung in 

fine style by the professional gentlemen present, the President arose and said— 
Baorneas or St. Geonce’s, Genttemen— 


In rising to address you from your Presidential Chair, | feel myself totally 
inadequate to return you thanks in terms sufficiently appropriate tor the very 
great honour you have conterred upon me. 

It isan honour, gentlemen, that | never can sutticiently appreciate ; but 
whilst J thus rejoice in the proud situation, it is net without considerable re- 
gret thet I feel myself placed by your kindness, in a position, todo the duties 
of which, [know Lam quite incapable. 

However, Gentlemen, you having so kindly thought otherwise, all I can | 
say is, that whatever | may lack in edlity, | will endeavour to make up in 
seal; and T trust when the time shall arrive for my successor to take pos- 
session of this chair, you will view any errors | may have commiued, as 
having emanated from the head, rather than from the heart—and that as 
honour has been conferred upon me by the appointinent, | shall not have de- 
tracted trom the dignity of the Olfice. 

This is a day to which every Englishman looks torward,--it is a glorious 
day for Old England's sons,—it is aday oa which we all anticipate much 
pleasure, and Lam confident you will always continue to cherish its recollec- 
tion with fondness. ' i 
_ FE sball now proceed to our regular standing toasts,and these are of such 
aspiring nature to all true Euglishmen that they will require very litle 
ace— 

The toasts afier being given from the Chair will be repeated by t e Ist 
and 21 Vice Presidents. j 

1. The day, aod all who honour it, St. George and merry England—drank 
with three cheers. F 

The President again arove and said— 

I told you when giving the last toast it required very lite prefuce—that 
which Lam now about to propose, requires none w hatever, it is John Bull’s 
toast all over the world, 

2. The Queen, God bless her—this was received with the utmost enthu- 
siasin, and drank with three times three cheers (and one cheer more.)—this 
was followed by the National Anthem, sung by Messrs. Masset and Krougi, 
ani the whole table in chorus, accompanied ‘on the piano, by Mr. George 
Loder, r 

Our next standing toast, is 

3. The Prince of Wales—three times three cheers. 

The President arose again and remarked— 





pre- 


You drank with such enthasiasin the toast to our beloved Queen, that Lam | 


sure you will be equally liberal to one that mast be first in her affections, 
4. Prince Albert, and the Royal Family—three times three cheers, 
The next toast that wiil claim your attention, is one t which Lam sure | 
need not request the honours, 
5. The Peesident of the United States, with the National Air of « Hail 
Columbia,” by the band, was reveived with 13 cheers, very «ordially given. 
The Recorder of the city then rose and introduced the Hon. Senator Phelps 


| claims, that even among Diplomatists, at least between that of Great Britain 


4N | (cheers.) His absence had devolved a duty upon him he was not able to dis- 








| Andt will go a step farther, sir; and will say thatin my view the true 
moral to be drawn from the manifestation of such a sentiment, and from the 
way in which it was received, is oblivion to everything like national preja- 
| dices between the two countries. (Hear! Wear!) In my short experience 
_in this world, | have seen enough to convince me that it is, indeed, but a 
| little mind, that can suffer itself to be led away by local or national prejudices. 
(Great applause. ] 
The tine emphatically demands the abandonment cf all such, and to induce 
/ Us to do justice to natriotism and devotion to country wherever we find it; and 
never todeny t whec-ver we feel itto be due. We may differ on questions 
| of incidental policy, but experience shows the necessity of keeping aloof from 
all deep-seated prejudices, of a national or local character. (Cheers.) Mr. 
| President, as the only person present connected in any way with the govern- 
| ment of this country. L tender to you, as native-of England, my thanks for the 
sentiments of high respect you have so warmly expressed towards the institu- 
tions of your adoption and of my nativity. (And Mr. Phelps sat down amid 
the warmest applause.) 

Mr. Cuthbertson then said — 

The abserce on this occasion of either a soldier, or a sailor of Old England 
we very much regret—it almost makes us wish that the latter had even been 
| driven irto port by “ Stress of Weather,” however, the want of their presence 

will not Jes*en our ardour, or recollection of them. 
| 6. The United Service. 

Mr. Barclay cailed upon Lieut. Gifford, as one who had been in the service 
of his country as an officer, to respond to the toast last given. He arose, and 
said he had borne the coumission of a “jolly lieutenant,” and it was verv 
natural he should be overlooked as an officer. Bur there was one comfort: 
| the smaller the commission, the less speechexpected. (Laughter and cheers.) 
He would not dwell upon the associations connected with this toast. He 
had not come with the intention to respond to any such sentiment; and now, 
without the eloquence of the Senator of Vermont, (cheers) he would yet emu- 
| late him in the sentiments he had expressed, and would give utterance to the 

wish that, in whatever quarter the British arms may be extended, he may 
never see the day when they will reap any glory in this country. This was 
| received with the warmest applause, long continued. 
; The President again arose— 

In my last toast we drank the health ot England’s brave men, let us now 
do the like honours to the Western Continent. 

7. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

Mr. Cuthbertson then proceded to the 8th Toast and said— 

With our last two toasts we have been on the Ocean and in the Tented 
Field, we will now turn to Diplomacy, for the acts of the latter, judiciously 
exercised, render the services of our Warriors a dead letier, and long may it 
so continue, 

8. Right Honourable Richard Pakenliam, Esq., and her B. M. represen- 
tatives m this country. 

Her Majesty’s Consul, Mr. Barclay, replied as follows— 

Mr. President and Gentiemen, 

It is a surprise to ine to be called upon on this occasion. I tee] most highly 
complimented in having mysell connected, in the Toast you have last given, 
with Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington. I may say, of the position in 
v hich you have placed me, 

* Proxemus huic, longo sed proximas intervailo,’ 
But [ mistake, Mr. President: on your left hand I see a brother Consul, who 
is my senior physically as well as officially. On him should devolve the du- 
ty—one so easy and agreeable to him—ot replying to you. 

The honour you have done me individually, Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
by the Toast,—(much as I value if, and that of your invitation to me to attend 
as a guest at the festive board of your anniversary, where I might appear as 
a member,) you will permit me to despatch cursorily, but not on that account 
with the less appreciation on my part. I heartily thank you,—uusting that in 
iny hitherto shcrt career, in the public function I now exercise, 1 have merited 
no reproach, wnaless from those who consider fidelity a frailty. : 

It isa more agreeable duty for me to acknowledge your favourable senti- 
ment towards the Queen's Representative at Washington. The high extrac- 
tion of that gentleman—not the less acceptable on that account in his mis- 
sion, although to 2 juwdlicans—is a good guarantee. Englishmen may remain 
tranquil, while the honour of their country and their own interests are in the 
keeping of the Right Hon. Richard Pakenham. Possessed of manners afia- 
ble and bland, he cannot fail to recommend himself to the free, friendly, 
open-hearted people of these United States, in his ordinary intercourse,— 
while candour in his public functions will court a reciprocity of that most 
exalted, yet most rare of diploma ic accomplishments. The career of Web- 
ster and Ashburton may lead us to hope, that their splendid example of re- 
ciprocal frankness, restdting in vast reciprocal benefit to both their countries, 
the benefit to be prized beyond all others—the henefit of honourable peace— 
may, by a second instance, in negotiation between our present Minister and 
the high-minded Statesman now directing the foreign relations of this great 
Contederacy, establish a new piinciple in the seulement of international 





and the United States, the golden Rule of Old England shall henceforth pre- 
vail, that 

‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ 
Permit me, Mr. President, to offer as a toast: 

The candid negotiators, Ashburton and Websier. 

The President again arose— 

This is not the first time by many that our Festive Board has been graced 
by the presence of the City Authorities, we have at all times found them most 
willing to mix with as, with cordial and triendly teelings, therctore having 
laid aside our Military, eur Naval, and our Diplomatic Curps, fill to 

9. His Honour the Mayor and the Municipal Authorities of the City of 
New York. ' 

‘This was replied to by Mr. Tallmadge, the Recorder, who expressed him- 
self grateful fur the sentiment just drank to the municipality of the city. He 
regretted the absence of the Mayor, who the Society well knew was ever a 
great addition to the sonviviality of the meetings of the Sons of St. George, 


charge adequately. It was not surprising that Englishmen resident in New 
York should be attached to the city of their adoption. When he looked around 
him, and saw so many of them here, he felt gratified, nay, flattered by the 

riality thus shown to New York; and he had ever a ready welcome on his 
ips tor them all (applause.) And why not? In this city, increasing every 
year in wealth and in enterprise, one half of the whole revenue of the conniry 
is collected, and nearly two-thirds of the whole commerce of the city is with 
Great Britain and her dependencies. It is very natural that such a kindly 
teeiing should exist. He was delighted with the sentiment uttered by the 


a 


For, though they almost blash to reign ; 
Though Love's ow> flow’re:s wreathe the chain ; 
Disguise cur bondage as we will, 

"Tis Woman, Wowan, rules us still! 

I now claim the privilege of the ch air by proposing a toast on my 
count, although it is as much on your account as my own— 
you will admit it when I announce to you the same. 

The gentleman whose name I shal! propose wo you is cur frie 
friend ot St. George’s; he has served us faithfully on many occas 
am sure is ready at all times to fight for the cause of St George. 
tain { do but echo your feelings when | sta*e that his conduct on alll ceca, 
has been most satisfactory, most honourapie to this Society. | shal) ey _ 
more, for | am sure you have already anticipated to whom I refer, p., ” 
fill t. the P 

Health, happiness, and prosperity of our late worthy Presiden: 
Josernu Fowrer, Esa. 4 

As soon as the lond and protracted cheers which succeeded this togs 
subsided, Mr. Joseph Fowler rose, and, with obvious emotion, made the 
lowing address :— top 

Mr. President :— In rising to acknowledge the kind tribute which yoy hay. 
paid me, as your officia! predecessor, and in returning thanks to my bron ie 
inembers for the flattering manner in which they have. eceived and echoed mr 
tribute—I[ must taxe care (hat my too excited, but gratefal feelings, eay . 
not so far astray as to entangle me in the meshes of egotism. Not that dress 
what may happen to me ieituia the precincts of our Society ; but the wine. 
arrows have been fiving fast from m//iew!, and although none of them have a 
yet pierced me quite through, | must be prepared to wear the cap wheney, ; 
moy chance to fit. oe 

No one can regret more sincerely than I do, that any necessity should fave 
arisen for the rupture (and temporary I am sure it will prove,) of a single | ok 
in the chain of that social and charitable alliance which the St. George’. Rn 
ciety was the first to suggest ant to establ sh among her sister Institution. . 
and yet [am unable, nor shal! | pretend to offer to those I have offended. 2, 
futher vindication of my conduct as your presiding Officer than that 6: ac. 
claring, that in all my proceedings | have tried to be consis ent; in all my jp. 
tents | have been honest and conscieniious; and if they dia not aly ays turn 
out for the best, I never drearnt of having the satisfaction denied to ine Whieh 
my inward convictions affurded—that I earnestly meant all for the best, (Oye. 
whelming cheers.) : 

That I have laboured assiduously to carry out the benevolent and laudah). 
objects of our Society, I need nut and will not deny; but, genlemen, Jone -. 
1 have served you, how litle should I, as your President, have been able 1 
accomplish, without your active, and willing, and unvarying co-operation— 
(Cheers). Nor is it because my official ties to this Society, in opposition i 
your oft-repeated wishes, are once more sundered, that I have any intention 
of repealing that individual union which, for so many years, has tended to pp... 
mote and increase our own happiness, by the joint and brotherly efforts ye 
have made to contribute to the relief and happiness of our distressed coynrry. 
men. (Cheers.) If I ever have played the tyrant, remember, gentlemen, tj: 
the remedy was in your own hands; forit was only by your unvarying kip 1 
ness that l acootted and retained distinction amongst you— and you know i. 
so, that those who attain greatness are very apt to exercise its fuli preroga- 
tives. It is one of those weaknesses incidental to human nature, againg 
which it is in vain for argument and philosophy to contend. After ali, anq 
however great my despotism may have been, you perceive I have not beeg 
able to keep back ano'her and more worthy candidate from crowding upon 
my heels! Before this d»y’s meridian | was a Presipenr—and now, whey 

aml butasimple Ev “Sic transit,”&c. Excuse me, gentlemen, I had fi 
gotten; lamadouble Lv. (Laughter and great applause.) 

Before I sit Cown, Mr. President, vou must allow me to congratulate yoy 
upon the station you have attained. Notonly have you th's day been dubbed 
a Knigh: of St. George, but, by your able and dignified conduct in the Chair. 
you have already “ wen your spurs.” (Loud cheers.) 

To my brother members | now bid an official farewell, but T cannot do so 
without acknowledging the deep sense I entertain of the honour oi that up. 
qualified approbation of my conduct, which, in my absence, and at their last 
regular Meeting, they were pleased to express, and by Resolutions, unam- 
meously to adopt. Those complimentary Resolutions hi ve been duly t 
mitted to me by the Secretary, and [ shall cherish them as the highest re- 
ward I could have received tor the humble efforts I have mace to turther the 
objects, and to uphold the social and benevolent character of our venerabie 
Society. (Loud and reiterated checrs.) 

I am delighted, Mr. President, to see seated near you a distinguished native 
of Old Ireland—tor dear to us is our sister Isle—and cordially do we we'- 
come her warm-hearted and truly gified sons. Our guest is one who has 
touchingly and beautitully beguiled us through the‘ highways and bye-ways’ 
of life, andto whose genius and virtues none can wish to pay a more will- 
ing or more grateful tribute than the Sons of St. George. I propose to them 
therefore, the health and happiness ot T. C. Grattan, Esq., our welcome and 
distinguished guest. 

This toast was drunk with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Grarran on rising to reply, was received with great applause. He 
said ~—I can truly say, and [ am sure you will believe me, that 1 feel consicer- 
able embarrassment io replying to the very unexpected honour done me by 
the gentleman who last addressel you. 1 supposed that Le would have con- 
cluded by offering some sentiment in which 1 could have joined as heartily 
as I have in those beivre given, and which would not have required apy 
words fiom me.  Butas in ap,ending my name to his excellent speech, be 
has thought proper and cone me the honour to tack the announcement, hardly 
necessary to maby present, that | ama son, an unworthy son of old Ireland, 
1 feel called on to say something in allusion to it more than I would otherwise 
be inclined to do. However, I shall first thank you most cordiaily for the 
honour paid me, and tur the manaer in which the toast was received, which 
I do thus briefly, and in the quiet and easy manner which is in accordance 
wih the temperate habits of the age in which we have the good fortune to 
live. (A laugh.) There was, indeed, a time when, under other influences 
and other habits, | might perhaps have been disposed, in the good old Irisb 
fashion, had it been a simple sentiment propos d instead of a toast to my 
honour, to have filled a second bumper, and invited the company to todlow my 
bad example, and proposed ‘one,’ ‘two,’ or perhaps ‘three cheers more, ip 
fact to do it with wore than all the honours—but Ireland is the only place 
where that operation could be pertormed. (Laughter.) In fact this was so 
much the custom in my country, that as an illustration | may mention a way 
in which an old and excellent acquaintance of mine, who was called ‘jovial 
Jack Butler,’ (a laugh) received an invitation to drink wine. If a gentleman 
asked him—‘ Mr. Builer, will you do me the honour of drinking a glass of 
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gentleman who spoke on behalf of the British army, arid he trusted that the 
day had arrived when the only emulation between the represematives of the 
two countries would be which should do most towards conciliating all dif- 

ferences between thein (protracted applause.) ‘The Recorder made a facetious 

allusion to the peculiar duties of his station, and said that they mace him 

all the more delighted at finding himselt in such good company. He then | 
complimented the Association tor its benevolence, to which be could bear 

cheerful and personal testimeny, and sat down amidst most distinguished 

applause. 

Mr. Cathbertson then introdeced the next Toast— 

Oa looking around me it is a source ot great satisfaction to myself, and ] 
am sure it must be to you also, to find so many representatives from our 
Sister Societies, like ourselves, striving all in their power for the only pur- 
poses their Societies were formed, namely, to relieve the distresses cf their 
Countrymen, to support them in sickness, and to tender them advice. 

10. Our Sister Societies. 

Mr. Faber, for the German Society, Mr. Draper, for the New England So- 





of V1., who responded to the toast last given. 

Mr. Phelps said he was not used to addressing an audience upon such oe- 
casions ; but he begged to be permitted to say, that it was with feelings of no 
otdinary satistaction that he had witnessed the warm devotion with which the 
sentiment that had been proposed had been received. It was a national trie 
bute to the native land of ihuse who had honoured it. (Applause) For the 
man who has no attachment for the land of his birth, has no soul. (Cheers) 
And find him where you will, in whatever quarier of the earth he may be lo 
eated, it he carry not with him a warm and sincere devotion to his native soi] 
he cannot be a valuable member of that which he adupts, 
and cheers.) 

Mr. P. said that it had never been his good fortune to cross the ocean - le 
had been born and nurtured among the free hills and rocks of New England . 
vet it gave him the greatest satisfaction to see the demonstrations of feeling he 
had alluded to. And I, too, have the same veneration for the region in which 
I wasborn. (Cheets.) God forbid it should everbe otherwise! [1 ¢ ver that 
tume should come, it can come only with the loss of my own sell-,:espect 
[Hear! bear! Cheers and applause.) ; 

Next in order to the country of our nativity, is and ought to be the country 
of cur adoption; attachment to the one will ever carry with it atiac hment to 
the other, I, following :ne dictates of his own judgment, he chooses to atach 
himeel! tv enother country, he carries with him the same principles of patriot. 
sm and loyalty that characterised him at home. And this, sir, brings ine to 
netice the compliment paid upon this occasion to the Chief Magiatracy of iny 
country. [Cheers.) Itanimated me with a thousand emotions, when pro- 
posed. The President of the United States is the head of this government 
and I remember him when hearing him thus alladed to, without any other feel. 
ings, than that he is the representative of the sovereignty. freedom, and inde- 
pendence of this great Republic. (Loud and warm cheering ] 


(Great applause 





cie'y, and De. Manly, forthe Si. Nizholas Society, responded, and gave toasts. 
‘That of Mr. Faber, after a very flattering ailusion to Great Britain and her 
insti tutions, was 

Sir Robert Pee] 

Mr. Draper's toast—** England and America—mother and daughter, con- 
nected by blood and language. May they ever unite in the promotion of lib- 
eral, enlightened, and charitable institutions throughout the world.” 

Dr. Manly’s toast—* The land in which we live—it was the land of our 
fathers, and our fathers were the brothers of St. George’s Society—may their 
imerest, dn.y, and inclination always operate to keep the cousins triendly. 

J] now propose (resumed Mr. C.) to strike a chord which will vibrate in 
the breast of every Brother of St. Gcorge, and make ihe broad expanse of ocean 
vanish into ‘imagination and a name’—take us, ia an instant, to the English 
firesid, and to the days of our boyhocd— 

llth. Our Native Lane. 

The President then rose to the Ith Toast, and said— 

Having so enthusiastically responded t» the Jast teast, |am sure you, as 
true Englishmen, will not be ungrateful whilst we are enjoving the blessings 
of another Glime. Ingratitade is not the characteristic of 








vf our country inen-— 


12h. The Land we live in. 
Mr. C. again rising, rem: rxed— 


The most imporiant matters are very often the last thought of; I am sure it 
has been so on the present occasion ; the only excuse | can offer you is, that 
t wished the Toast [ have now the honour to propose, should show forth in 
holed reti-f, unalloyed by baser matter Though it is our /ast Toast, it is the very 
frst in our heans. [shall not ast you for the honours, because 1 know you 
will use your own discretion on the subject. Fill your glasses to the brim, 
whilst we pledge to - 


13th. The Lacies! 





wine?’ Jack’s invariable reply was—‘ Two, if you please, sir.’ ( Roars ol 
laughter.) , 

But, sir, we have fallen upon other, and, let us hope, better days. We 
ought to be temperate and prudent in all things, and from all appearances be- 
fore me I can see from the quantity of empty or half emptied bottles on the 
table, that if temperance Were banished trom al! other paris of the earth, order 
and sobriety would still be the rules of this Society. (Laughter) Yes, si, 
we must notonly be temperate ia drinking wine, but we must not let our e@o 
tions or passions now-a-days, any more than our drinks, be too strongly mNx- 
ed or too exuberant. (Laughter.) We cannot at all follow in the way ¢! 
jovial Jack Builer and his duplicate enjoyments. (Laughter.) Even gat 
tude cannot be double distilled; and we must treat ardent feeling, almost 
the manner we are in the habit of treating ardent spirits—that is to (row 
cold water on it, to make it brighter and purer —! hope—althongh less pres 
than it used to be. (Laughter and cheers.) For my own part ] am wel] dis 
posed to bow to general practice, but you know that to all general rules there 
must be an exception, and there is one which I amdisposed to make, let others 
do what they will. I am determined that I will have no balf measures—b? 
moderation—na limitation of indulgence in expressing the pleasure I fee) in 
spending this evening with this company. (Loud cheering.) I have a 
longing for the arrival of this day, for I anticipated a repetition ol that ie 
summons which has been sent to me year after year,and which it has soseieo" 
been in my power to accept. But this time I was resolved I should : ot be os 
appointed, and when I received a letter from your worthy Secretary, asking 
me to come and spend a day with von, I only regretted that 1 had not te 
privilege of my honest friend Jack Butler, of replying, ‘Two, if you pleast, 
sir.” (Loud laughter and cheers.) In trath I can't help lamenting that 4's 
day comes but once a year. Had your Patron Saint had the good lack 
have been born on the other side of his own channel, it might have happe® - 
otherwise. (Laughter.) You laugh—I! don’t mean to say that St. Patek hee 
the advantage of two birth days, bat we have a way in Ireland of working 
what would have been deemed a miracle in any other part of the world, ane 
we do itin this way. We turn the day inio night, and push the night so tar 
into the next morning, that we have the twofold satisfaction of cheating — 
while we kill him, and giving St. Patrick the benefit of a double annivers@?)- 
(Roars of laugbter.) From the symptoms I see aroand me, I shoulén' be at 
all surprised if some of the present company would make a very [ait offer 1D 
the way of performing the same sort ofa miracle on this occasivn (Renew 
laughter.) 

But, however that may be, we have had a merry meeting, ’ ; 
live on its recolieciion tor at least twelve months to come. [Lond Cheers)- 
And well it is that we are in the habit of hokling these anniversaries. W ed 
itis that we give ourselves a holiday—a real holiday once ik the yee 
[Cheers]. When everything else but social enjoyment is excluded—* hen a 
subjects that can possibly create the slightest political or religious —_ 
or dissent—{tremendous applause—it crowned the rest of the sentence). The 
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ich it was intended these festivals should be kepi—testivi- 
fellowship and the most ennobling seniiments of benevo- 
=, [Loud applause). — i came here to spend the day, and I hope a great 
ie” f we night 10 this spit. | came here, let me say, as a subject of the 
[cheers] to celebrate with my ellow-countrymen this day and 
potins f chem in love of thai couniry, and loyalty to its sovereign, those sis- 
yn . whose counexiva and dependencies make the proudest empire in 
arr {Loud cheers]. 1 need not repeat that | am before all things an 
han. (Cheers). ; ¢ 
aad bred, in heart and soul, an Lrishman—loving the land of my birth 
_o— ail ower parts of the world put together. 1 have English bloed 
bene eins for my tamily atier all was but a graft on the Irish stock—but 
i. pn Poy with the land for generations—and I trust that succeeding genera- 
a pat bear my name will prove as truly faitntal and patriotic to vur com- 
ons 2ountty as the generation that has passed, and as that which now exists 
yet Mu wish to prove itself to be. [Loud applause}. But | maintain that 
. Se ardent love fur Ireland is by no means incompatible with attachment to 


js we Way in wh 
mire lw 


- 
Pts crown, 


oy vad. [Cheets]. God forbid wat it should be, for 1 can see no hope of 

eT of greatness for either country, without that wmatual attachment. 

jouer) ‘{cis not fur me to speak at any time, and on this occasion it would 
Ale i 


peuliarly indiscreet to allude inapy way to legislative enactinents or con- 
"3 Prjonal terms, or apy of those methois by which the two conniries are 
we - sogether. It is enough for me to know that Prov idence has placed the 
eee islands in the Same sea—literally twin-sisters reposing quietly in the 
es bed—[loud applause}—warmed by the same atunosphere—washed by 
rs sme waiers—showing the same natural features, and proving in every- 
og their consanguinity. [Loud cheers). I have said much more than I 
ge siugatest jaca of saying. (‘Gy on—go on).’ No, I think I bad bet- 
> {Laughter and cheers}. I cansay no more if I would continue for 
S Near 3 but that | look to the attachment between the two countries—the 
= nexien intended by nature and Providence to exist between them, to the 
; est times—to that I look for the futare happiness and prosperity of both. it 
i do | would be the first Irsaman to say—dissever the connexion. {Cheers}. 
pecause I love Ireland, and because L esteem England, I know thai the con- 
rion is essential to both. It is very true, and I am sure I may say it even 
ove that one of those twin-sisters is a bit bigger and stronger than the other, 
"that that strength and size have beea at times used sorely to’ beat the 


u 


and th 











weaker, [Cheers) Butall this took place in the cradle—they have now 
yet veers of diseretiva, and this kicking and scratching is given over. 
“cyeers and laughter). ; ; 

‘They now reason and argue and perhaps lispute with each other now and , 

. Bat I cannot help seeing in all this agitation the prospect of brighter | 
ys for Leland, as the process of mutual appreciation goes on. But only 
;, connection with England, of whose prosperity and greatness she forms an 
integral part. (Cheers.) Mr. G. then expressed his thanks for the honour 
sue him, and sat down amid loud cheers. r 

ist Vice President’s toasi—Joseph Taylor, jr., Esq., - 

“ The Rose, the Thistle, the Shamrock, and the Leek.” May our country 

sver be distinguished, like the first, ior the odour and loveliness of national 
»itaith ; like the second, for her indomitable and intangible character ; like 
“ye third, tor the union of her several parts to one stem; ani like the fourth, 
her acceptable savour when she furms a part in general sustenance and 
support. 
21 Vice President's toast—Henry Jessop, Esq.— 
“The Wise, the Brave, and the Good ot all Nations. The beauty of 
p-yvidence is herein most clearly displayed, that evry country has its true and 
hanpy boast of a liberal share of such characters as these. 

‘{he President again said, ’ 

| have now to claim your attention to one of the most important branches 

four Society =I allade to those Gentlemen who are the dispensers of your 
county. Oa reference to their annual report, | find that they have diffused 
ziainess in the hearts of 1138 applicants, by having provided them with pecu- 
uiaty relief and provisions to the amount of $1486, 45. 
| propose, therefore, the health of ‘J 
“The Charitable Committee of the past year. —— 
We must not, said he, forget in the midst of our hilarity, that we have a 
most pleasant duty to perform towards those Gentlemen who, with unwearied 
ereitions, and untiring energy, have been the mainspring of this evening’s en- 
rrainment; their daties have been performed with a chzerfulness perlectly de- 
ziitul,— . 

“ The Stewards of the 58th Anniversary.’ . 
Mr. Charles Edwards, on his health being drunk, proposed the health of the 
President, to which the President appropriately replied. 

Mr. Doyle trom Carada, who had served in the late Robellicn, made a 
warm and feeling speech, and closed by giving— _ 

“Phe health of Sir Allan McNab and the gallant militia who crushe! the 
-bellion in Canada.” 

This was drank with great applause. 

A number of excellent volunteer toasts were afterwards given oy the Vice 
President, and the enjoyments of the evening kept up till an early hour in the 
morning. 

To the Stewards—Messrs. Crookes, Owen, Clarke, and Harvey, the greatest 
sredit is due for the excellence of all the arrangements. 

Toe fine singing of Brough, and Messrs. Massett and Loder, tv whom we 
must not omit adding Mr. Charles Stetson, contributed greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion, 

The British Minister and the Hon. Daniel Webster were invited to the ban- 
juet. The following are the replies of these distinguished individuals. 

To Henry Owen, Es}, Sec’y. 

{ have had the honour to receive your obliging letter of the 11th inst., inclos- 
gan invitation tothe Anniversary Dinner of the St. Georges’ Society. 
| should be most happy to have the honour of meeting the President and 
embers of the Society on that occasion, but | regret to say that it is for the 
resent quite out of my power to leave Washington. 

Shave the honour to be, Sir, Your Ob’t. 
R. PAKENHAM. 


Boston, April 15, 1844. 

Henry OWEN, Esq. ‘ } 

Dear Sin:—{ acknowledge, with many thanks, your letter, transmitting 

‘invitation toattend the Anniversary Dinner of the St. Georges’ Society 

ol New York, on the 23d inst. 

lt would afford me true pleasure to be present, on this occasion, but I am 

jie afraid my engagements are such as will not allow me that gratification. 

With sincere good wishes for the desirable and excellent objects of the So- 
'y, and with much personal regard, 

1 am, dear Sir, your Ob’t Servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 





THE CANADA COMPANY. 


The half yearly meeting of the Canada Company was held on the 27th ult., 
at the or aaa establishment, St. Helen’s-place. Charles Franks, Esq, 
ithe chair. 
After the minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 
The Chairman said the first business of the day was the election ot a gov- 
‘mor lor three years, and three directors. 
\ was resolved unanimously, that Mr. Charles Franks should be re-elected 
* governor, and Sir John Easthope, Mr. A Humphreys, and Mr. Stokes 
siould be re-appointed as directors. Mr. Wilson was again appointed au- 


__ The Governor then proceeded to state the operations for the past year. 


©! 12s. 7d. per acre, and in the Huron tract there had been disposed of 8,705 
acres, atan average of 12s. ld. per acre; making a total of 21,543 acres, the 
Produce of which had been 13,804/. currency. This was independently of the 
‘own lots that had been purchased. ‘There had been leased of Crown reserves 
5.05 acres, producing an annual rental of 2,769/., or equal to 10s. 5d. per 
#cre. and the leases granted in the Huron tract for the year ending 31st of De- 
‘inver last were 63,907 1-2 acres. The leases were granted for twelve 
Yars, ata rental at which, if regularly paid, the land would become the pro- 

y of the occupier, and consequently alienated from the Company. he 
“al quantity of land leased and sold was 194,255 acres. The governor then 


mainencement, which was considered satistactory. The Company had 
1 375,189 acres of tand paid for, bat still unsold. The quantity purchased 
“om the Government was 2,484,412 acres. Of this there had been 982,941 
“res sold. and 123,313 acres had yet to be paid for, the company having the 
n of taking the latter. Since the commencement of the year there had 
oid in the Crown reserves 1,500 acres,and in the Huron tract 800 acres. 
re had been leased inthe former 3,800 acres; and in the latter 7,290 acres ; 
ucrease over the operations of the same period of 1843. of 3.758 acres, 


ov 


<a 


Sad been most beneficial, and the rents hitherto had been punctually paid. 
passing of the Canadian Corn Bill, which had come into operatien in 
ver last, had been productive already of beneficial effects, and no doubt 
<1 5€ entertained that it would continue to be so. Through the exertions 
‘* company’s commissioners (Mr. Jones and Mr. Widder) the sales of 
‘mpany’s lands had been greatly increased, while those on the part of the 
co, ment had been but few. The Governor read extracts from the corre- 
", “ence received from the commissioners, in which the rising prosperity of 
““llers was spokem most highly of. Markets for their produce were easily 





i.e sales of land in the Crown reserves had been 12,838 acres, at an average | 


414 statement of the receipts and expenditure of the Corporation from its - 


© Teceipts there had been an increase of 4,542/. The plan of leasing the | 






found, and for cash. They believed that the emigration this year would be 
considerably increased, as many from Scotland, as well as Protesiant families 
from Ireland, were coming to join their relatives, who have already settled in 
Upper Canada. An extensive shipment of flour was expected to take place 
from Mouweal. ‘The colonists on the company’s lands were improving, as 
was shown by the remittances made to their poorer relatives in the United 
Kingdom, which, upon an average, had in the last year been 9. for each in- 
dividaal, who had sent home money to fathers, mothers, &., through the 
company’s agency, and which was atfonied grataitously. [he total amount | 








gasp, and the next moment fell heavily on his face, with his sword still 
clutched tightly in his hand. 

* Wearied, and panting trom the effects of the violent struggle, 1 threw my- 
self on the large sione which had so recently served us fora seat, and looked 
on the body of my adversary, He was dead !—that fatal thrust had destroyed 
all rivalry, bat at the price of murder, the murder of une who had been my 
friend from boyhood upwards! A thousand conflicting emotions racked 
me as | beheld the piteons sight. Hatred was exiinguished, and remorse 
succeeded ; yet I still thought of the audacity of hum woo had provoked such 


so remitted from Canada to the company last year was 2 9901., and by the last | deadly resentment, Fear, too, of the consequences of this fata! encounter in 


letiers GOU/. in addition, similarly destined, were a.ivised. 
the sectlers upon toe company’s lands were prospering —(Hear, hear)—and 
that the position in which the colony was placed was improving. 
The accounts were ordered to be printed; thanks were returned to the di- 
rectors, and the meeting adjourned.—London pop’. 
a 


THE MINIATURE. 


A MADMAN’s sTORY. 


Cahling one day ona friend, who had amassed a large collection of auto- 
graphs, and other manuscript curiosities, he swowed me a small quarto voluine, 
which bad been bequeathed to him by a relative, a physician, who for many 
years had been in extensive practice in London. 

On looking over the volume, | found it tilled with scraps of poetry, extracts 
from classic authors, and even trom the Talmudic writers; but what interest- 
ed me most was a narrative of several pages, which appeared so circumstan- 
ually related as to leave lite doubi of ts being partly, if not wholly, founded 
on tact. I begged permission to make a transcript,which was readily grant- 
ed, and the result is belore the reader. 


‘We laugh at what we call the folly of our ancestors, and their notions of 
destiny, and the malignant influence of the stars. For what will our 
children deride ust Perhaps ior dreaming that friendship was a reality, avd 
that constant love dwelt upon earth. | once believed that friendship was nota 
vain name, and thought, with the antique sage, that one mind sometimes 
dwelt in two bodies, 1 dreamt, and woke to find that I had been dreaming! 

‘George 5 was my chuim at school, and my inseparable chum atcol- 
lege. We quitted it at the same time, he to proceed to London, where he was 
in expectation of obtaining a lucrative appointment in one of the English 
colonies, and I to retarn for a short period tothe family mansion. When | 
reached Hall, I found several visiiors, among whom was my cousin, 
Maria D She had grown a woman since | had last met ber, and | 
now thought [ had never seen a more perfect gure, or a more bewiiching 
countenance. Then she sang like a syren, and was an elegant horsewoman, 
Will those who read this wonder that [ fell in love with her, that I spent 
nearly the whole ofthe day in her company, and that I could think of nothing 
in the world besides ? 

‘Something occurred to delay my friend George’s departure from England, 
and, as he was idling about town, I invited him to Vall. Great as 
was iny regard for bim, | now, however, discovered that | could live less in 
his company. No marvel! I preferred the society of my lovely cousin, upon 
whose heart, I had the happiness to learn, my constant attentions had already 
made a sensible impression. I hesiiated to make her an offer, though I had 
every reason to believe our attachment was matual, partly, perhaps, from that 
excessive delicacy which constanily attends on true love, and partly because 
I wished to do so when my friend should have left us less exposed to intra- 
sion. Would that the deep sea had swallowed him up, or that he had rotted 
under a tropical sun, ere he had come to Hall! 

‘One morning | arose earler than usual, and was looking from my cham- 
ber window on the beautiful prospect which the house commanded, Wrap- 
ped ina delightful reverie, of which my lovely cousin was the a sub- 
ject, I paid but little attention to the sound of the voices below. Suddenly, how- 
ever, | awoke to consciousness; for the sweet tones of a female in earne t 
conversation struck on my ear. Yes, it was her,—it was Maria's. What 
could have called her forth at so early an hour? As I looked earnestly to- 
wards the walk which ran through the plantation, | saw emerge froin it my 
cousin and my friend! My heart rose to my lips, and choked my utterance, 
or I should have cried out at the sight. I withdrew from the window, and 
threw mysel: on the sofa, tormented with surmises a thousand times more 
painful even than realities, 

‘ At the breakfast table | was moody and thoughtful, which my friend per- 
ceiving, attempted a joke; but | was in no humour to receive it, when Maria, 
in a compassionating tone, remarked that I looked unwell, and that I should 
taxe a walk or ride before breakfast, adding, that she and George S—— had 
wa ked for an hour and more in the plantation near the house. Though this 
announcement was certainly but ill calculated to afford perfect ease to my 
mind, it was yet made with such an artless air, that my more gloomy surmises 
vanished, and [ rallied; but I wished my friend would take his depariure.— 
Right truly says the Italian proverb, ‘ Love’s guerdon is jealousy.’ 

‘After breakfast, George 8 —— proposed a stroll on foot to the ruins of the 
Cistercian Abbey, about a mile distant from the Hail, to which I at once as 
sented. As we walked along the beautiful and shady lane which led to the 
ruin, George was as loquacious as ever, talked of everybody and everything, 
and of his confident expectation of realising a fortune abroad, I was, how- 
ever, in no humour for talking, and made tew remarks in reply; but he ap- 
peared not to heed my taciturnity, and, when he arrived at the spot, broke 
forth into raptures at the sight of the noble ruin. 

‘ And truly it was a scene the contemplation of which might have lulled the 
minds of most men! A thousand birds were caroling around us; the grass 
near the ruin was not jong and rank, but short, close, studded with trefoil, and 
soft as a rich carpet. Luxuriant ivy climbed the shattered walls, bleached 
by the winds of centuries; and the lizards, basking in the sun, darted be- 
neath the fallen fragments as we approached the spot. 

‘We both sat down on a large stone, and surveyed the noble oriel. 1 was 
passionately fond of gothic architecture, and had often admired this window, 
but I thought I had never seen it look so beautiful before. My moody 
thoughts fled, and I was wrapped in the contemplation of the exquisite tra- 
cery, when I was suddenly roused by my friend who, patting me familiarly 
on the back, exclaimed, 

“¢Ttis a beautiful ruin, Dick! 
accompanied us!’ 

‘I was struck dumb by this ueclaration; but my look was sufficiently elo- 
quent to be understood by him, and he did not fail to interpret it aright. He 
appeared confused, and I, regaining my self-possession, rose from my seat 
with the laconic remark, ‘Indeed ! 

‘George 8 —— attempted a laugh, but it failed ; he was evidently as much 
disconcerted and disquieted as myself. How lynx-eyed is love! We mu- 
tually read each other's hearts at the same moment. 

“*T am sorry tor you, Dick,’ said he, afier a short pause, affecting very 
awkwardly an air of indifference, ‘’pon my soul, | am; but I’m over head 
and ears in love with the girl, and should die at the bare thought of her en- 
couraging another.’ 

‘J wished tor the strength of Milo, that | might have dashed out his 
brains against the huge stone on which we had been sitting. I felt my ver 
blood seethe andsimmer at the declaration, and with my clenched fist I struc 
him a violent and stunning blow, which, though it did not beat him to the 
ground, sent him staggering several paces back ward. 

“*Liar! screamed I franticly, ‘take that! You dare not proceed with your 
folly, 

Recovering bis feet, George S—— laid his hand on his sword, which he 
half unsheathed ; but, as if conscicus of there being no witness present, or 
wishing, perhaps, still further to convince me of the advantage he po: 
he did not draw. . 

“* Nay,’ said I, ‘out with your weapon; nothing less will do. I would 
rather lose my birthright than yield to thee one, without whorn life would 
be valueless.’ 

‘ He smiled bitterly, wiped his bruised and bloody fac, and slowly drew 
trom his bosom a small miniature, encircled with y mente Sag which he held 
before my eyes. One glance was sufficient—it was a portrait of Maria! It 
was that face which, sleeping or waking, has haunted me these thirty years 

ast. 
ar Villain |’ I cried, clutching at the portrait with my left hand, while I 
snatched with my right my sword from its sheath, ‘ you have stolen it.’ 
| * With assumed coolness, which it was impossible he could feel, he smiled 
again, put back the miniature in his bosom, and drew his sword. The next 
moment our weapons crossed with an angry clash, and were flashing in the 
morning's sun. 

‘ My adversary was a perfect master of his weapon, and he pressed upon 
me with a vigour which any attempt to retaliate would have rendered dan- 
gerous in one so much inferior to him in skill. Maddened as I was, [ yet 
restrained myself, and stood on my guard, my eyes fixed on his, and watching 
| every glance: my wish to destroy him was intense. The fiend nerved my 
arm, and, while he warmed with the conflict, | became more cool and vigilant 

At length he appeared to grow weary, and then I pressed upon him with the 
fixed determination of taking his life; but he rallied instantly, and, in return 
ing a thrust, which I intended for his heart, and which he parried scarcely in 
time, his fuot slipped, and he fetl on ome knee, the point of my sword entering 
the left breast by accident. It.was mot a deep wound, and perhaps he felt it 
not; for he attempted to master my sword with his left hand, while he short- 
ened his own weapon, and thrust fiercely at my throat, making at the same 
time a spring to regain his feet. But his fate was sealed : as he rose, 1 dashed 
aside the thrust intended for me, and sheathed my weapon in his left breast.— 
| I believe I must have pierced bis heart; for he sank on his knees with a 

















How I wish thy sweet cousin, Maria, had 














This showed that 


a solilary spot, Without witnesses, added to the intenseness of my misery, and 
I groaned in anguish. What was to be done? Should | go and deliver my- 
selt up to justice, and declare the whole truth? should | fly, and leave the 
body of my friend to tell the dismal tale 1—or should | easy Elen secretly, and 
leave it to be supposed that he had been robbed and murdered ? , 
suggestion was canvasse! 
ing by my own hand. 

** Ah! miserable wretch! [ exclaimed, ‘what hast thou done ?—to what 
dire necessity has a fair and false face driven thee? Yer | will look once 
more on those bewitching features which have brought me to this wretched 

ass!’ 

. ‘1 s ooped, and turned the dead man on his back. Hlis pallid face was 
writhen aod distorted, his lips were bloody, and his eyes, which were wide 
open, seemed still to glare with hatred and defiance, as when he stood betore 
me in the desperate struggle for life and death. [tore open his vest, and dis- 
covered the wound which had killed him, It had collapsed, and looked no 
bigger than the pancture of a bodkin; but one litte round crimson spot was 
visible, the hemorrhage was internal. There lay the miniature which, afew 
minutes before, had been held up exultingly to my trantic gaze, | seized, 
and pressed it to my lips, forgetting in my wansports how dearly | had pur- 
chased it. 

‘This delirium, however, soon subsided, and my next thoughts were of the 
dead body. lL looked about for some nook where I might deposit it, There 
was achasmin the ground among the ruins a few yards off, where the vaulted 
roof of the erypt had fallen in. It was scarcely large enough to admit the 
corpse; but | raised it in my arms, bore it thither, and with some difficulty 
thrust it throngh the aperture, I heard it fall, as if to some distance, with a 
dull, heavy sound; and, casting in after it my adversary’s hat and sword, I 
hurried from the spot like another Cain, 

* . . 


As each 
and rejected, in my despair | even thought of dy- 


. 
. 

*At dinner, one glance from Maria, as I replied, in answer to ber in- 
quiry aller George 8S , that he was gone to make a cail a few miles 
off,—one glance, I say thrilled through ny very soul, and almost caused 
me to betray myself. All noticed my perturbed look, and, complaining of 
violent headache, | withdrew from the table ere the meal was ende(, and 
betook myselt to my chamber. 

* How shall I paint the horror of that evening, of the night that succeeded 
it, and the mental darkness which fell upon my wretched self ere the morn- 
ing dawned! Night came; [rang tor lights, and attempted to read, bot in 
vain; after pacing my chamber for some hours, overpowed by fatigue, I 
threw myself on the bed and slept, how long | know not, A succession of 
hideous dreams haunted my slumbers; still | was not awakened by them; the 
scenes shifted when arrived at their climax, and a new ordeal of horrors 
succeeded, yet, like him who suffers from nightmare, with a vague conscious- 
ness that all was not real, | wished to wake. Last of all, I dieamt that I 
was arraigned for the murder of my friend ‘The judge summed up the 
evidence, which, though purely circumstantial, was sufficient to condemn 
me: and, amidst the silence of the crowded court, broken only by the sobs of 
anxious and sympathising friends and relatives, | received sentence of death, 
and was burned back to my cell. Here, abandoned by all hope, I lay gro- 
velling on my straw bed, and cursed the hour of my birth. A figure entered, 
and in gentle accents, which | thought | recognized, bade me arise, guit my 
prison-house, and follow. The figure was that of a female closely veiled. 
She led the way, and passed the gaolcrs, who seemed buried in profound sleep, 
We lef the town, crossed the common, and entered a wood, when I threw 
myself atthe feet of my deliverer, and passionately besought her to unvail. 
She shook her head mourntully, bade me wait a while till she should tetarn 
with a change of apparel, and departed. 

‘1 cast myself down at the foot of an aged oak, drew from my bosom the 
portrait of Maria, and rapt in the contemplation of those lovely features, | did 
not perceive the approach of a man, the ranger of the forest, who, recognisin 
my prison-dress, darted upon me, exclaiming, “ Villain! you have escapec 
from jail, and stolen that miniature from the Hall !’ 

‘I sprang to my feet, thrust the fatal portrait into my bosom, and would have 
fled ; but he seized, and closed with me. In the struggle which followed, we 
both fell, Lundermost, At that moment | awoke; I was in reality struggling 
with some one, but who I could not tell; for my candles had burnt out, and 








the chamber was in total darkness! A powerful, bony hand grasped me 
tightly by the throat, while ancther was thrust into my bosom, as if in search 
of the miniature, which I had placed there previous to lying down, 

‘ With a desperate effort I disengaged myself, and leaped trom the bed ; but 
| was again seized, and again my assailant attempted to reach my fatal prize, 
We struggled violently; at one time I seemed to be overpowering him, and 
tor several moments there wa a pause, during which I heard my own breath- 
ing, and felt my own heart throbbing violently ; bat he with whom I contended 
seemed to breathe not, nor w feel like a warm and living man, An inde- 
scribable tremor shook my frame; | attempted to cry out, but niy throat was 
rigid, and incapable ot articulation, 1 made another eflort to disengage my- 
self from the grasp of my assailant, and in doing so drew him, as I found 
by the curtains, near to the window, Again the hand was thrust into my 
bosom, and again I repelled it, 

‘Panting with the violence of the struggle, while a cold sweat burst out 
at every pore, I disengaged my right hand, and, determined to see who I 
was contending with, I dashed aside the curtain. The dim light of the 
waning moon shone into the chamber ; it fell upon the face of my antago- 
nist, and one glance froze the blood in my veins. It was he!—it was George 
S——;—he whom I had murdered, glaring upon me with eyes which no 
mortal cou'd look upon a second time! My brain whirled, a sound like 
the discharge of artillery shook the place, and I fell to the ground, blasted 
at the sight!’ 

. . . . . > 

Here follow a few ineoherent sentences, which I have not deemed it ne- 
cessary to transcribe. The reader will probably supply the sequel to this 
sadstory. Whether the whole narrative isa creation of the bain, or whether 
the struggle in the demented man’s chamber is the only portion which is 
not literally true, and that this may have been the comlnned effect of horror 
and remorse, acting on a highly susceptible mind, must be left to the ex- 
amination of those who have made the physiology of madness their study. 


ee 
MARSTON: OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 


[Cuntinued from the Albion of March BW.) 


On reaching the prison, { gave up all for lost; sullenly resigned myself to 
what now seemed the will of fate; and without a word, except in answer to 
the interrogatory of my name and country, followed the two horrid-looking 
ruffians who performed the office of turnkeys. St. Lazare bad been a mon- 
astery, and its massiveness, giimness, and confusion of buildings, with its ex- 
treme silence at that late hour, gave me the strongest im vention of ah 

catacomb above ground. The door of acell was opened for me after travers- 
ing a long succession of cloisters; and on a little wooden trestle, and wrapt in 
my cloak, I attempted to sleep, But if sleep has not much to boast of in Paris 
at any time, what was it then? I had scarcely closed my eyes when I was 
roused by a rapid succession of musket-shots, fired at the opposite side of ihe 
cloister, the light of torches flashing through the long avenues, and the shouts 
of men and women in wrath, terror, and agony. I threw myself off my un- 
casy bec, and climbing up by my prison bars, endeavoured to ascertain the 
cause of the melee. But the impertect light served litle more than to show a 
general mustering of the national guard in the court, and a huge and heavy 
building, into which they were discharging random shots whenever a head 
FA cape at its casements. A loud huzza followed whenever one of those 
shots appeared to take effect, and a laugh equally loud ran through the ranks 
when the bullet wasted its effect on the massive mullions or stained glass of 
the windows. A tall figure on horseback, whom I afterwards learned to be 
Henriot, the commandant of the national guard, galloped up and down the 
court with the air of a general-in-chief manoeuvring an army. 1 think that he 
actually had provided himseli with a truncheon to meet all the emergencies 
of supreme command. While this sanguinary, and yet mocking representa- 
tion of warfare was going on, M. le Commandant was in full eloquence and 
prodigious gesticulation. ‘A la gloire, mes enfans!’ was his constant ery. 
‘Fight, mes braves! the honour of France demands it: the eyes of Europe— 
of the world—are turned upon you. Vive la Repuldique?’ And all this ac- 
companied with waving his hat, and spurring his horse into foam and fury. 
But fortune is a jade after all ; and the hero of the tri-colonred scarf was destin- 
ed to have his laureis a little shorn, even on this narrow field. While his char- 
ger was caracoling over the cloisters, and his veterans from the cellars and 
counters of Paris were poppiog off their maskets at the unfortanates who start- 
ed up against the old casement, | heard a sudden rush and run; a low postern 
of the cJoister had been flung back, and the prisoners within the buildingThad 
made a sally on their tormentors. A massacre at the Bicetre, in which siz 
thousand had perished, had warned these unha people that neither the 
prison wall, nor night, was to be security against ke Tage of the bloodhounds 
with whom murder seemed to have grown into a pastime; and after having 
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seen several uf their number shot down within their dungeon, they determined | 
to attack them, and, if they must die, at least die in manly defence. ‘Their | 
rush was perfectly successtul ; it had the effect of a complete surprise; and | 
though their only weapons were fragments of their firewood—for ail fire-arms 
and knives had been taken from them immediately on their entrance into the 
rison—they routed the heroes of the guard at the first charge. Even the ga)- | 
oot commander himself only shared the chance of bis ‘camarades ;° a flour- | 


ish or two of his sabre, and an adjuration of ‘liberty,’ had no other effect than 


to insure a heavier shower of blows, and | had the sratibcation of seeing the | 
braggadocio go down from his saddle in the inid-t ofa group, who certainly | 
had no veneration fur the majesty of the truncheon, ‘The victory wasachiev- | 
ed; but, like many another victory, it produced no results: the gates or the | 
St. Lazare were too strongly guarded to ve forced by an unarmed crowd, and | 
J saw the prisoners successively and gioomily return to the only roof, melan- 
choly as that was, which now could shelter them 

The morning brought my case betore the authorities of thisden. Half a! 

dozen coarse and filthy onitormed men, and some of them evidently sufferers 
in the tumalt of the night, for their heads were bound up and their arms ban- 
daged—a matter which, if it did not improve their appearance, gave me every 
rcason to expect increased brutishness in their tempers— formed the wibuna: 
"The hall in which they had established their court had once been the kitchen 
of the convent; and, though all signs of hospitality had vanished, its sude and 
wild construction, its stone floor and vaulied roof, and even its yawning and 
dark recesses for the different operations, which, in other days, had made it 
a scene of busy cheerfulness, now gave it a look of dreariness in the extreme. 
1 could have easily imagined it to be a chamber of the Inquisition. Bui men 
in my circumstances have not much time for the work ot fancy; and I was 
instantly called on for my name, and business in France. I had heard enough 
of popular jastice to believe, that I had now arrived within sight of the last 
struggle, and 1 resulved to give these ruffians no triumph overt ie English. 
man 

‘ Citizen, who are you |’ was the first interrogatory. 

‘Lam no citizen, no Frenchman, and no republican,’ was my answer. My 
judges stared at each other. 

You are a prisoner. How came you here ? 

"You are judges; how came you there |’ 

* Yon are charged with crimes against the Republic.’ 

‘Jo my country no man is expected to criminate himself.’ 

‘But you are a traitor; can youdeny that?’ . 

‘| am no traitor to my king; can you say as much for yourselves?) = They 
now began to cast furious glances at me. 

‘You are insolent: what brought you into the territory of France )’ 

‘ The same thing which placed you on that bench—torce.’ 

‘Are you mad ? 

‘ No—are you?’ 

‘Do you know that we can send you to the’ — 

‘it yon do, I shall only go beiore you,’ / 

This put an end to my interrogatory at once. 1 had accidentally touched 
upon the nerve which quivered in every bosom of these fellows. ‘Phere was 
a singular presentiment among even the boldest of the Revolurionists, that the 
new order of things would not last, and that, when the change came, it would 
be a bloody one. Life had become sufficiently precarious already among the 

yasessors of power; and the least intimation of death was actually formida- 

le to arace of villains whose hands were hourly imbrued in slaughter. 1 
had been hitherto placed in scarcely more than surveillance. An order for 
my coufinement as a ‘ Brigand Anglais,’ was made out by the indignant 
* commission,’ and I was transferred trom my narrow and lonely cell into the 
huge crowded building in the Opposite cloister which had been the scene otf | 
the atiack on the previous night. I could, with Cato, ‘smile on the drawn 
dagger and defy its point.” I walked out with the air of a Cato. 

‘This change, intended tor my infinite degradation watil the guillotine should 
have dispatched its business in arrear, | found muchto my advantage. The | 
man who expects nothing, cannot be hurt by disappointment ; and when I} 
was conducted from my solitary ce!l into the midst of four or five hundred 
yrisoners, | felt the human feelings kindle within me, which had been chilled 
between my four stone walls. 


| 
j 
| 








| 
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The prisoners with whom I was now to take my chance, were of all ranks, | 
professions, and degrees of crime. ‘The true crime in the eyes of the reptib- | 
lic being, to be rich, Yet there the culprit had some hope of being suflered | 
to live, at least-while daily examinations, with the hourly perspective of the 
axe, could make him contribute to the purses of the tribunal. Those who | 
happened lo Se poor, were tound guilty of * incivisme’ at once, and were daily | 
drafted off to the Piace de Greve, trom which they never returned. But some 
of the prisoners were from La Vendee, peasants mixed with nobles; who, 
though no formal shape of resistance to the republic was yet declared, had ex- 
hibited enough of that gallant contempt of the new tyranny, which afierwards 
immortalized the name, to render them obnoxious to the ruffians at its head. 
It was this sturdy portion which had made the dash on the night of the riot, 
and their daring had the effect, at least, of saving their fellow-prisoners in fu- 
ture from being made marks, to teach the national guard the art of shooting. 
Even their senties kept a respectful distance; and M. Henriot, wisely mind- 
ful of his flagellation, flourished his staff of command no more within ou 
cloister. We were, in tact, left almost wholly to ourselves, Yet, if a philo- 
sopher desired to take a lesson in human nature, this was the spot of earth 
tor the study, We had itin every shape and shade. We had it in the wits 
and blockheads, the courtiers and the clowns, the opulent and the ruined, 
the brave and the pusillanimous—and all under the strangest pressure ot those 
feelings which rouse the nature of man to its most undisguised display. 
Death was before every cye. Where was the use of wearing a mask, 
when the wearer was so soon to part with his head? Pretence gradually 
vanished, and a general spirit of boldness, frankness, and sumething, if not 
exactly of dignity, at least of manliness, superseded the customary cringing of 
society under a despotism. In all vut the name, we were better republicans 
than the tribe who shouted in the streets, or robbed in the tribunal. 

1 made the remark one day to the Marquis de Cassini, a philosopher and 
pupil of the great Buffon. ‘The reason is,’ said he, ‘that men differ chiefly 
by cireumatances, as they differ chiefly by their clothes. Throw off their dress, 
whether embroidety or rags, and you will find the same number of ribs in 
them all.’ 

* But my chief surprise is, to find in this prison more mutual kindness, and, 
in every sense, more generosity of sentiment, than one generally expects t 
meet in the world. ; 

‘ elvetius would tell you that all this was sel/-interest,’ was my pale-visag- 
ed and contemplative friend’s reply. ‘But | always regarded M. Helvetius 
in the light of a well-trained baboon, who thought, when men stared at his 
tricks, they were admiring his talents, The truth is, that sel/-interest is the 
mere creature of socicty, and is the most active in the basest society. Ik is 
the combined cowardice and cruelty of men struggling for existence; the 
savageness of the forest, where men cannot gather acorns enough to share 
with their fellows ; the effort for life, where there is but one plank in a storm, 
and where, if you are to cling at all, it must be by drowning the weaker party. 

Sut here,’ and he cast his eyes calmly round the crowd, ‘ as there is not the 
slightest possibility that any of as will escape, we have the better opportunity 
of showing our original ‘bienseance.’ All che struggling on earth will not 
save us from the guillotine; and therefore we resolve to accommodate each 
other for the rest of our journey.’ 


I agreed with him on the philosophy ofthe case, and in return he introduced 
me to some of the Vendean nobles, who had hitherto exhibited their general 
seora of Parisian contac: by confining themselves to the circle of their follow- 
ers. I was received with the distinction due to my introducer, and was in- 
vited to join their supper that night. The pmson had once been the cha pel of 
the convent; and though the desecration had taken piace a hundred years be- 
fore, and the revolutionary spoil had spared but little of the remaining orna- 
ments, the original massiveness of the building, and the nobleness of the archi- 
tecture, had withstood the assaults of both ume and plunder. The roots of 
the aisles could not be reached except by flame, and the monuments of the an- 
cient priors and prelates, when they had once been stripped of their crosses, 
were too solid for the passing fury of the mob. And thus, in the midst of em 
blems of mortality, and the recollections of old solemnity, were set some hune 
dreds of people, who koew as little of each other as if they had met in a cara- 
vansary, and who, perbaps, expected to partassoon. The scene was curious, 
but by no means uncheerful. The national spirit is inextinguishable; and, 
however my countrymen may bear up against the extremes of ill-fortane, no 
man ineets its beginhings with so easy an airasthe wan of France. Our 
supper Was laid outin one of the side chapels ; and, coarse and scanty as it 
was, I seldom recollect an evening which I passed with a lighter sense of the 
burden of a prisoner’s time. 1 found the Vendean nobles a manlier race than 
their more courtly countrymen. Yet they had a courtliness of their own: but 
it Was More the manner of Our Own country gentlemen of the last century. 
than the polish of Versailles. Their habits of living on their domains, ot 
country Sports, of intercourse with thei: peasantry, and of the general sim- 
plicity of country life, had drawn a strong line of distinction between them 
and the dukes and marquises of the royal saloons. Like all Frenchmen of 
the day, they conversed largely upon the politics of France; but there was a 
striking reserve in their style. The existing royal family were but little men- 
tioned or mentioned only with a certain kind of sacred respect. Their mis 
fortunes prohibited the slightest severity of language. Yet still it was not dif. 
ficult to see, that those s raightforward and honest lords of the soil, who were 
yet to prove themselves the true chevaliers of France, could feel as acutely. 
and express as strongly, the injuries inflicted by the absurdities and vices ot 
the successive administrations of their reign, as if they had figured in the 
clubs of the capital. But the profligacies of the pre eding monarch, and the 
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nibe of fools and knaves whom those profligacies as naturally gathered round 
him as the plague propagates its own contagion, met with no mercy. And, 
though they were spoken of with the gravity which became the character and 
rank of the speakers, they were denounced with a sternness which seemed be- 
yond the morals or the mind of their country. Louis XV., Da Barri, and 


ihe whole long succession of corrapting and corrupted cabinets, which had at | 


length rendered the monarchy odious, were denounced in terms worthy of gal- 
lant men; who, though resolved to sink or swim with the throne, experienced 
all the bitterness of generous indignation at the crimes whica had raised the 
storm. 

We had our songs too, and some of them were as contemptuous as ever 
came from the pen of Parisian satire. Among my recollections of the night 
was one of those songs, of which the refrara was— 

‘ Le Bien-Aime—de  Amanac ag 
A burlesque on the tile—Le Bien-Aime, &c., which the court calendar, and 
the court calendar alone, had annually given tothe Jate king. I can offer only 
a paraphrase. 
‘ Louis Quinze, our burning shame, 
Hear our song, “ old well-beloved,’ 
What if courts and camps are tame, ° 
Pension’d beggars laced and gloved 
France's love grows ratner slack, 
Idol of—the Almanac. 


’ 


‘ Let your flatterer> hang or drown, 
We are of another school ; 

Truth no more shall be put down, 
We can call a fool a fool, 

Fearless of Bastille or rack, 

Titus of—the Almanac. 


‘ Louis, trample on your serfs, 

Ve'll be trampled on no more, 
Revel in your pare aux cer/s,* 

Eat and drink—twill soon be o'er. 
France will steer another tack, 
Selon ol—the Almanac! 


‘ Hear your praises from your pages, 
Hear them from your liveried lords, 

Let your valets earn their wages, 
Liars, living on their words ; 

We'll soon give them nuts to crack, 

Cesar ot—the Almanac! 


‘When a dotard fills the throne, 
Fit for nothing but a nurse, ‘ 
When a nation’s general groan, 
Yields to nothing but its curse ; 
What are armies atthy back, 
Henri of—the Almanac } 
‘When the truth is bought and sold, 
When the wrongs of man are spurn’d, 
Then the crown’s last knell is toll’d, 
Then, old time, thy glass has ‘arned, 
And comes flying from thy pack 
To nations.a new Almanac! 


‘ Mistress, minister, Bourbon, 
Rule by bayonets, bribes, and spies, 
Charlataas in church and throne, 
France is opening all her eyes— 
Down go minion, king and quack, 
We'll have our new Almanac |’ 

When I returned the place where my mattrass was flung, the crowd had 
already sunk torest, and there was a general silence thronghout the building. 
The lights which ourjailers furnished had become fewer; and, except for the 
heavy sound of the doubled sentries’ tread outside, 1 had imagined myself in 
a Vastcemetery. The agitation of the day, followed by the somewhat unsuit- 
able gaiety of the evening, had thrown me into such a state of mental anc 
bodily fatigue, that I had scarcely laid my side on my bed, untempting as it 
was, when J drepped into a heavy slumber. The ingenuity of our torment- 
ors, however, prohibited our knowing any thing in the shape of indulgence ;— 
and in realization of the dramatist’s renowned mo/, ‘ traitors never sleep,’ the 
prison door was suddenly flung open—a drum rattled through the aisle-—the 
whole body of the prisoners were ordered to stand forth and answer to theit 
names; this ceremony concluding with the march of the whole nightguard in- 
to the chapel, and their being ordered to load with ball-cartridge, to give us the 
sufficient knowledge of what any attempt to escape would bring upon us 
in future, ‘This refinement in cruelty we owed ‘to the escapade of the night 
before, 

Atlength, after a variety of insulting queries, even this scene was over.— 
The guard marched out, the roll ot their drum passed away among the clois- 
ters; we went shivering to our beds—threw ourselves down dressed as we 
were, and tied to forget France and our jailers. 

Buta French nigot in those times was like no other, and I had yetto wit- 
ness a scene such as I believe could not have existed in any other country of 
the globe, : 

Alter some periods of feverish sleep, | was awakened by a strange murmur, 
which, mixing with my dreams, had given me the comtortless idea of hearing 
the roar of the multitude atsome of the horrid displays of the guillotine ; and 
as [ halt opened my unwilling eyes, still heavy with sleep, | saw a long pro- 
cession of figures, in flowing mantles and draperies, moving down the huge 
hall. Asemucircle of beds tilled the extremity of the chapel, which had been 
vacated by a drait of unfortunate beings, carried off during the day to that 
dreadtal tribunal, whose sole employment semed to be the supply of the axe, 
and from which no one was ever expected to return. While my eyes, with a 
strange and almost superstitious anxiety—such is the influence of time and 
place—tollowed this extraordinary train, I saw it take possession of the range 
of beds ; each new possessor sitting wrapt in his pale vesture, and perfectly 
mutionless. I can searcely describe the singular sensations w.th which | 
continued to gaze on the spectacle. My eyes sometimes closed, and | almost 
conceived that the whole was a dream; butthe forms were too distinct for this 
conjétture, and the question with me now became, ‘are they flesh and blood ? 
I had not sunk so far into reverie as to imagine that they were the actual spec- 
tres of the unhappy tenants of those beds on the night before, a'l of whom 
were now, doubtless, in the grave; but the silence, the distance, the dimness 
perplexed me, and I left the question to be settled by the event. Ata gesture 
from the central figure they all stood up—and a man loaded with fetters was 
brought forward in front oftheir line. I now tound thata trial was going on: 
the group were the judges, the man was the presumed criminal; there was an 
accuser, there was an advocate—in short, all the general process of a trial 
was passing before my view. Curiosity would naturally have made me spring 
from my bed and approach this extraonlinary spectacle; but I am notashamed 
now to acknowledge, that I felt a nervelessness and inability to speak or move, 
which for the time wholly awed me. All that I could do to discover was, that 
the accused was charged with incivisme, and that defying the court and disdain- 
ing the charge, he was pronounced guilty—the whole circle, standing up as 
the sentence was pronounced, and with a solemn waving of their arms and 
murmur of their voices, assenting to the act ot the judge. The victim wasthen 
seized on, swept away into the darkness, and afier a brief pausel hearda 
shriek and aciash; the sentence had been fulfilled—all was over. The court 
now covered their heads with their mantles, as if in sorrow for this formid- 
able necessity. 

But how shall I speak ef the closing scene? However it surprised and ab- 
sorbed me in that moment of nervous excitement, I can allude to it now only 
as a characteristic of a time when every mind in France was half lunatic. | 
saw a figure enveloped in star-coloured light emerge from the darkness, slow- 
ly ascend, in a vesture floating round it like the robes which Raphael or Gui- 
do gives to the beings of another sphere, and, accompanied by a burst of har- 
mony as it rose, ascended tothe root, where 1t sud fenly disappeared. All was 
instantly silence and darkness of the grave. 

Daylight br 
spirit of the 





ight balck my senses, and | was convinced that the pantomimic 

peopie, however unaccountably it might disregard proprieties, had 

I should now certainly have abandonei the super- 

n of the conjecture altogether; but on mentioning it to Cassini 
e solution al once 


been busy with the scene. 
natural port 

he let me int 
‘Have you never observed,’ said he, ‘the passion of all people for walking 
on the edge ol a piece pi e,clim ing a chureh tower, looking down from a Dal- 

ment, or ¢ hg any one thing which gives the nearest possible « hance ol 
breaking their necks?—then you can comprehend the performance of Jast 
light. There we are like fowis in a coon: every day sees some of us taken 
out; anc theamusement of the remaining fow)s is to imagine how the heads 
of the others were taken from their bodies 
trial 

I gave an 
remarked something on the violation of common feeling—to say ni thing of 
the almost profaneness which it involved , 

* As to the feeling,’ said Cassini, with that shrug which no shoulders but 
those of a Frenchman can ever give, ‘it is a matter of taste; and perhaps we 
have no right to dictate in such matters to persons who would think a week a 
long léase of I fe, and who, instead of seven days, may not have so many 
hours. As to the protanation, if your English scruples made you sensitive on 





rhe prisoners were prac lising a 


voluntary look of surprise at this species of amusement, and 








* A scene of pecui « intamy near Faris, 





such points, ican assure you that you might have seen some thirgs much 
more calculated to excite your sensibilities. The display last night was sig, 
ply the trial of @ royalist; and as we are all nore or less angry with repubij_ 
canism at this moment: and with some small reason too, the ruyalist, 
he was condemned, as every body now is, was suliered to have his apotheo- 
sis, But f have seen exhibitions in which the repablican was the criminal, 
and what followed was really startling even to my callous conceptions, Some: 
times we had one of the colossal ruifians who are now lording 1 over France 
I have seen St. Just, Couthon, Carrier, Danton, nay Robespierre himse}; a. 
raigned betore our midnight tribunal; lor this amusementis the only one 
we can enjoy without fear cf interruption from onr jailers. Thus we enjoy 
it with greater gusto, and revenge ourselves for the tribulations of the day by 
trying our tormentors at night.’ ’ 

+] am satisfied with the reason, although I am not yet quite reconciled Wo the 
performance. Who were the actors ? 

‘You are now nearer the trath than you suspected. We have men of eye 
trade here, and, among the rest, we have actors enough to stock the 
francaise, 


y 
: Comedie 
If you remain long enough among us you will see some of the best 
larces of the best time played uncommonly well by our fellow detenus, Bue 
in the interim—for our stage is permitted by the municipality to open in the 


St. Lazare only fuurtimes a month—a piece of cruelty which we all regard ag ' 


intolerable—our actors refresh their faculties with all kinds of disniays, Yoy 
acknowledge that the scene last night wes well got up; and if you should see 
the trial of some of our ‘Grands Democrats,’ be assured that your admiratiog 
will not be attractea by showy vesture, blue lights, or the harmonies of the 
old asthmatic organ in yonder gallery; our pattern will be taker from the 
jast scene of ‘ 11 Don Giovanni.’ You will have no pasteboard figure supend. 
ed from the roof, and watted upward in starlight or moonlight. But it you 
wish to see the exhibition, J am concerned to tell you that you must wait; for 
to-night all our artistes are busy. In what, do you conceive ? 

I professed my inability 1o fathom ‘the infinite resources of the native 
mind, where amusement was the question.’ 

‘ Well then—not to keep you in suspense—we are to have a masquerade’ 

The fact was even sv. France having grown tired of all things that had 
been, grew tired of weeks, and Decades were the lawof the land. The year 
was divided into packs of ten days each, and she began the great game of 
time by shuffling and cutting her cards anew. The change was not marked 
by any peculiar good fortune; for it was laughed at, as everything in France 
was except an order for deportation to the colonies, or a march to the scaf. 
told. ‘The populace, fully admitting the cight of government to dea! with 
kings and priests as it pleased, regarded the interference with their pleasures 
as a breach of compact; and the result was, that the populace had their Dj. 
manche as well as their Decadi, and that the grand experiment for wiping 
out the Sunday, issued in giving them two holidays instead of one. 

It was still early in the day when some bustle in the porch of the prison 
turned all eyes towards it, anda new detachment of prisoners was brought in, 
I shall say nothing of the scenes of wretchedness which followed ; the wild 
terrors of women on finding themselves in this melancholy place, which 
looked, and was, scarcely more than a vestibule to the tomb; the deep dis 
tress of parents, with their children clinging round them, and the genera! des. 
pair—a despair which was but too weil founded. Yet the tumult of their 
setuling and distribution among the various quarters of the chapel had scarce. 
ly subsided when another scene was athand. The commissary of the district 
came in, with alist of the prisoners who were summoned belore the tribunal, 
Our prison population was |:ke the waters ot a bath, as one stream flowed in, 
another flowed out; the level was consiaptly sustained. With an instinct 
ive pang I heard my name pronounced among those unhappy objects of san- 
guirary rule. Cassini approached me with a smile, which he evidently put 
on to conceal his emotion. 

‘This is quick work, M. Marston,’ said he, taking my hand, ‘As the 
ruffian in the schoo! fable says, * Hodie tibi, cras mili ’’—twelve hours will 
probably make all the difference between us,’ 

I took off the little locket containing my last remembrace of Clotilde, and 
put it into his hands, requesting him, if he survived, to transmit it to his in- 
comparable countrywoman, with an assurance that | remembered her in an 
hour when all else was forgotten. ‘ 

‘| shall perform the part of your legatee,’ said he, ‘ till to-morrow; then | 
will find some other depositary. Here you must know that heirship is rapid, 
and that the will is executed before the ink is dry.’ He turned away to hide 
atear. ‘I have not known you long, sir,’ said he; ‘ but in this lace we 
must be expeditious in everything. You are too young todie. If you are 
sacrificed, lL am convinced that you will die like a gentleman and a man of 
honour. And yet I have so.ne feeling, some presentiment, nay almost a con- 
sciousness, that you will not be cut off, at least until you are as weary of the 
world as | am.’ 

[endeavoured to put on a face of resignation, if not of cheerfulness, and 
said, ‘ Thatthough my cqyntry might revenge my death, my being engaged 
in its service would onigp make my condemnation inevitable. But I was 
prepared.’ 

‘At all events, my young friend,’ said he, ‘if you escape from this pan- 
demonium of France, take this paper, and vindicate the memory of Cas 
sin. 

He gave me a memoir, which I could not help receiving with a smile, 
{rom the brevity of the period during which the trust was likely to hold. The 
gendarme now came upto demand my attendance, 1 shook hands with the 
marquis, who at that moment was certainly no philosopher, and followed the 
ain, 


’ 


Tu .be continued, 








THE GARRISON BELLE. 
BY MRS, ABDY. 


She heeds not the handsome young doctor’s soft sighs, 
And the love-stricken lawyer reads scorn in her eyes, 
None but red-coated heroes her heart can enthrall, 

And her smiles, cut and dried, serve in turn for them all ; 
When one slide of her gay magic-lantern has past, 
Another as brilliant succeeds to the last ; 

Each newly-come regiment succumbs to the spell, 

For her name is renown’d as a Garrison Belle, 


She need not, like many, bewilder her brain, 

New music, new dresses, new arts to attain, 

Securely and safely, to varying throngs, 

She may play the same marches, and sing the same songs, 
May turn faded dresses, worn trimmings restore, 

Sport ogies and glances long sported betore, 

None stay of her former flirtations to tell, 

And new beaux yet encircle the Garrison Belle. 


She lives in the sunshine, she flees from the shade, 

She is ever the first at review or parade, 

There, flatiers ‘ the brave ones who guard our loved land 
And steps in true time to the notes of the band ; 

No loud pealing vollies her start can provoke, 

She glories in gunpowder, smiles amid smoke; 

‘The wife ofa edilier all fear should repel’— 

What a wife might he gain in the Garrison Belle! 


3ut while daily her love-nets new captains engage, 

She has never succeeded in making a cage; 

One by one she beholds each gay favourite depart, 

P. P. C. on his card, and ‘ despair in his heart ;’ 

Like Braham’s old song, which recounts the sad story 
How Jane sighed for ‘love,’ and young Henry for ‘ glory,’ 
Colonels, captains, and ensigns, all bow their farewell, 
Breaking loose from the chains of the Garrison Belle. 


Now Time on herface works his conquering sway, 

Her ringlets are thickly besprinkled with gray ; 

Her movements are stiff in the waltz and quadrille, 

Her nose has grown sharp, and her Jangh has grown shril 

Her brow is unconsciously knit in a frown, - 
Her voice sounds quite cracked ia the ‘ March through the T2*2; 
And juvenile fair ones exultingly tell, 

That the day has gone by of the Garrison Belle! 


Yet of courage and hore she displays not a lack 

But pours on new warriors her dreaded attack ; 
Strives some bald-headed veteran’s beari to decoy, 

Or wheedles with flattery some weak-minded boy 
They burst from her snares, and they go forth at large, 
But true to her craft, she ‘ returns to the charge ;’ 

No coldness can distance, no rudeness repel, 

The time-practised siege of the Garrison Belle. 


Do you wish, gentle damsels, my moral to know? 
Pray don’t for the shadow the substance forego ; 
Keep mostly at home with your needle and book, 
Don't run to the window at red-coats to lo pk : 
Avoid a bold stare, and a tone quick and pert, 
On vublic parades never giggle and flirt; 

And go in duetime with good husbands to dwell, 








Escaping the fate of the Garrison Belle. 
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Kmperial Parliament. 
Heuse of Lords, March 18. 

THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

Earl FITZ WILLIAM, in presenting a petition from Glasgow on the sub- 

ect of Irish grievances, a ‘dressed himself particularly to rhe Lrish Chareh: 
" The petitioners stated ‘that one of the principal grievances of which Ire- 
land had to complain was the Establishea Church, which was opposed to the 
great body of the people ; and it was used as a tool for public laction; that 
such an establishment (and it was that part to which he more particularly 
called the notice of the House)—that suce an establishment was not capable 
of beiag amended, and must, to secure the pacification of Ireland, be wholly 
abolished.’ Now, if sometimes happened that noble tords who presented pe- 
tiuivas did not concor iu their prayer, and in the present case he must say that 
he did not agree with the petitioners in that part of their allegations, for he 
was by no means of opinion thatthe Church Establishment of Ireland ought 
w be abolished ; but he thought it should be made more adequate to the spir- 
itual wants of the people of Ireland. It was considered to be very difficult to 
interfere m so important a thing, but the difhenlty was found sometimes to 
exist, not in the thing itself, but in the temper of those who had an influence 
over it. Many things occurred in the course of life which were very distaste- 
jul, but they could not be avoided. Individuals had difficulties and disagree- 
able things to encounter. So had nations. But they mast be dealt with as 
they best could. 

What ne desired was to see the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant 
Church placed on the same footing, and the ecclesiastical property in Ireland 
divided wa fair proportions between them. He provested against the Roman 
Catholic priesthood being made pensionaries of the state :— 

There was a rumour abroad that Government had not been entirely asleep 
upon this question, ana that they had some plan floating in their minds 
with reference to the priesthood of Ireland. But, whatever that plan might 
be, he protested against making the priesthood of freland the pensionaries ot 
the stipendiaries of Goverameat. If anything was to be done in the mater, 
and he thought Ireland had a right to ask that something should be done, 
they must place the Protestant reetor and the Roman Catholic priest on pre- 
cisely the same lvoting—they must both be made to feel an interest ia the sail 
of the country, aud the one must not be maintained ina sitvation in which he 
gave himself all the airsof a superior, nor the other in an inferior situation 
in which he felt himself degraded. Far be it from him to wish to see recom- 
mended to Parliament any system which should not recognize the perfect 
equality of Lhe LWo great sects into whichthe population of the sisier island 
was divided. For Lis own part, he saw no great difliculty in accomplishing 
thatequality, if men, instead of being sectarians, would only be Christians ; 
and if they would recollect that for upwards of 150 years the ecclesiastical 
property of Ireland bad been confiscated, torn from those who originally pos- 
sessed it, and appliet to other purposes. Me. migat have been justified at 
the time thal change took place in believing thatthe establisument was es- 
sential to the propagation of the Protestant religion among the people, but, 
now that six or eight generations had passe away without any change being 
effected, he did not thin‘ that in maintaining an exclusive Protestant Courca 
in Ireland he was tending to convert the Irish Papists to the Protestant reli- 

7ion. 

H-» had no hope that anything would be done this session, but he entreated 
their lurdships to believe that tue question would not be long postponed; that 
it could not be taken in hand too soon; and that freland would never be satis- 
fied until her ecclesiastical property was tairly apportioned between the priest- 
hood of both great sects. 

Ihe Duke of WELLINGTON said:—My Lords, | must say that there 
ean be nothing more inconvenieat than the discussion ot such large ques- 
tions as that which the noble lord entered upon in his speech upon ihe mere 
presentation of a petition. My lords, the question which the noble lord dis- 
cussed this night refers not merely to the topics contained in the petition— 
not merely to the state of the Protestant religion in Ireland, and to the com- 
pact interest with respect to that religion, but it refers to the very foundations 
of the reformation in this country [Hear, hear.] The noble lord has pro- 
pounded a scheme to your lordships, and neither of its nature nor of the peri- 
od when it ought to Le pat into exeeution, does the noble lord himself seem 
to be at all certain [Hear, hear.] It is to be some'hing or other to which the 
people of this country must make up their mindsto assent. ‘The noble lord 
did not state what it is to be, but I think it is to be this; i is to be a repent of 
the law upon which the reformation in Uris country is founded {Cheers.) My 
lords, | have on former occasions taken the opportunity of warning your lord- 
ships against any such attempts, and J beg leave again to ask wou to beware of 
sanctioning any such propositions as thos: brought forward by the noble earl, hecaus’ 
you may rely onitthattiere is not an individual in this country, be his religion or 
Ars position wvat it may, wie is not interested in the maintenance of tre principles of 
the reformation us estaldished in this country (Hear.) My lords, the whole sye- 
tem of religious toleration, in the maintenance of which so many of the peo- 
ple of this country are interested, depends on the laws upon which the refor- 
mation is founded, and I entreat your lordships not to countenance, by any 
show of indifference to the continuance of those laws, the propositions 
brought forward by the noble earl. With respect to the Church in [reland, 
1 think your lordsnips will recollect that the Protestant Church of Ireland 
has existed in that country for a period extending trom 250 to 300 years. I 
was maintained in that country during a century of contest, rebeilion, 
and massacre; and, in the contest which took place in that country for the 
possession of the Crown, the Protestants, who maintained that contest, 
tought for and kept possession of their church (Hear, hea.) The contest 
continued during another century ; but, though opposed by difticulties of every 
description, still the church was maintained. Atthe period of the union, 
with a Parliament which had the power either to consent to the union or to 
refuse to consent, it was stipulated that the Protestant Church in Lreland 
should be maintained, and maintained on the same footing as the Protestant 
Church in this country. The Pariiament of Ireland under the auspices of 
the King of this country, had the option either of making or of not making 
that compact. It made that’eompact. Your lordship’s House was a party 
to that compact with the Patliament of [reland, and I hope your lordships 

will not be prevailed upon to make any alteration, or depart in the smallest 
degree from that compact, so long as it is your interest to maintain the union 
which exists between this country and Ireland—[{Cheers.] Jt is the founda- 
tion upon which the union rests—it is a compact made with the Parliament of Ire- 
landat the time of the union, from which we cannot depart without being guilty of 
a breach of faith— Cheers)—of a worse description than that referred to by 
the noble and learned lord (Lord Brougham) in the discussion which took 
place upon another subject in the early part of the evening. 

Tentreat youthen to listen to none of those petitions or speeches—(‘Hear,’ from 
the Bishop of Exeter)—which tend to the injury or destruction of the Church in 
Ireland, bs what may be necessary or proper in order to render that church 
more beneficial to the people of that country, but 1 entreat you to adhere 
strictly and to the very letter of the compact which you have made, for I do 
not believe that yon would be doing any injustice w any party of the smallest 
degree from observing the arrangement then made. ‘The noble earl said that 
he believed it to be te opinion of the people of this country that that compact 
should be inaintained. My lords, I believe it is the opinion of the people of 
this country, and I hope, so long as a spark of honour remains, that sech 
will be their opinion—(Cheers). The noble lord spoke truth when he said 
that the mind of the country must change before that compact can be depart- 
ed from—{ifear, hear). Bat, if such a change should take place, the mind 
of the country must also be made up to undermine the foundations of the re- 
formation in this country; aud, though the noble lord says it must come to 
this, still I entreat your lordships not to think of breaking the compact for the 
preservation of the Church in Ireland—[Cheers]. 

Earl FITZ WILLIAM explained that he did not wish at all to impair or 
weaken the principles of the reformation, but rather to take such measures 
as would strengthen the Protestant Church in Lreland, by depriving its adver- 
saries of the handle they had at present against it. With great submission, 
he must tell the noble dake that he could orly place his speech in the same 
category with those speeches which he heard some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago against Catholicemancipation. Notwithstanding the speech of the noble 
duke, he believed the time would come when either the noble duke or some 
body else would follow the example of 1829. 

_ The Bishop of EXETER said -—He tendered to the noble earl his sincere 
thanks for having contributed so largely to the stability of the Church of Ire- 

land, to the confidence of the Protestants of Ireland. to the gratification an: 

joy of the Protestants in England andthroughout Christendom,by dra wing forth 
the admirable speech of the noble duke. And yet, when he rejoiced at that 

Ceclaration, the subject had come upun him with great surprise. He had 

bes n completely astonished by the discussion which had taken place. The 
houce given by the noble earl was merely the presentation of a petition from 
‘clasgow on the condition of Ireland, and he did pot suppose that any of their 
lordships were prepared for the matters which had been brought forward by 
the noble earl. He did not wish todetain their lordships, but trusted he might 
be allowed to make a few remarks on one or two of the points alluded to by 
the noble earl. The noble ear! said with great emvhasis, ‘I will have nothing 
‘© Go with this spoliation,’ and was atterly astonished that bis «peech shonld 


earl was greatly amused in reflecting either upon his own wit, or the princi- 
ples put forth by the noble duke. What explanation had the noble earl given ? 
Only this, that ‘spoliation’ would be to tale the parochial property and cen- 
tralize it. The noble earl said, ‘{ will have nothing to do with that—the ec- 
clesiastical property of a parish should be employed for the ecclesiastical pur- 
posesot a parish, and it should be divided between the Roman Catholic priest 
and the Provestant rector.’ The meaning of which was that the Protestant 
rector must give up such a portion of the church property as would satisfy | 
the noble earl, in order to endow the Roman Catholic priest. And the noble 
earl wished their lordships to eye that such a proceeding would not be 
spoliation—(‘ Hear, hear,’ and a laugh, trom Eari Pitwilliam.) 

The noble earl was amused by the notion of spoliation, but possibly spolia 

tion might assume a form less amusing to the noble earl. Suppose che church 
to be robbed of the property which it held on the most sacred principle, would 
any other be safe?) Suppose, instead of that proposilion, that the lay lords of 
Vast possessions in thet country, who had been enrched by the contiscations | 
about which something had been said by the noble earl, should be furced to | 
disgorge it, in order to meet the wants of a large portion of the poor of the | 





paristes in which that property was situated. If he were to advocate such a | 
measure, he should be doing that which was contrary to his notions of com- 

mon honesty; but if he were to advocate such a proceeding, he should choose | 
the mode which the noble earl had adopted, and say, “ f will have no carrying 
of the property to distant places--I will have no centralization; but I will 





| confine its distribution to the parishes whence it arises, instead of let.ing it go 


by hundreds and thousands to overgrown noblemen to spend in Yorkshire and | 
Eng.and.”—(“ Hear, hear,” and loud laughter, trom Earl Fitzwilliam), He 
(the Bishop of Exeter) should propose to divide it among the poo: people in- | 
habiting those parishes—men who had as good a title to it as the Church of | 
Rome coukl have to the property of the Church of [reland. Was the Church 
of Rome the only body that tad been despoiled, to use the language of the | 
noble earl, of the property it had once held? Were the ecclesiastics of Ire- 
land the only persons who built palaces? Were they the only persons fatuen- 
ing on the produce of the confiscations of bygone ages 7 ‘The noble earl him- 
self held propertyof that description ; and so did another noble earl near him, | 
who so largely employed bis property in benefiting the country from whien 
his wealth was derived, and who resided among the people of that country. 
Tle shoukl not have said so w uch on the saject had not the observations 
been drawn from him by the speech of the noble earl. There was alsoa 
noble marquis (Lansdowne, we understood, in a similar posinoa. These | 
individuals occupied a much larger portion of confiscated property in Treland 
than the Irish Church did in any three countries that could be named, 
Were they to do justice to Lreland by taking away the property of the church 
—property granted on the security of the same laws which permitted these 
nuble personages to enjoy the fruits of the spoliation which took place two | 
centuries ago? He hid yet to learn that the noble earl had acted satety, | 
providently, an! wi-ely, in making the remarks which had been adsressed 
w their lordships. Perhaps the noble earl might consider it patriotisin, If! 
sv let him show his patriotism by beginning to disgorge his own enormous | 
portion of confiscated property—(‘ Hear hear’, and laughter). The noble | 
earl had acted as a monitor, on the present occasion. Nay, he had gone | 
further, and actually turned prophet. Perhaps the noble earl would allow | 
him (the Bishop of Exeter) al-o to turn prophet fora moment, If so, he would | 
venture this prophecy—that, if a revulsion wok place in Ireland, very short, 
indeed, would be the interval between the spoliation (as the noble earl would 
call it ) of lay property and the distribution of the church property to which 
the noble Bh had aliuded Which would take ——— he (the Bishop of 
Exeter)was not prophet enough to say, but he was qe satistied whichever 
took place would be followed out at a very short period by the other, He | 
offered his humble but heartfelt thanks to the noble duke for the declaration | 
which he had made. Providence had enabled the noble duke to confer great 
services on his country, but he had never conlerred a great service on the 
coantry than on the present occasion.—T heir lordships then adjourned. | 
House of Commons, March (1. | 
DUELLING. 
Capt. BERNAL moved fora copy of any correspondence respecting the re- 
fusal of the War-office to allow a pension to Mrs, I*'aweett, the widow of the 
officer who fell in the late duel. ‘There had been aretusai, some years ago, 
toa widow whose husvand had committed suicide; but between suicide and 
duelling there was,no analogy. A law for giving damages to the relations uo! 
the decea-ed against the survivor, might be of some use; but not a stoppage 
of the widow’s pension. The Articles of War contained a prohibition against 
duelling or carrying hostile messages; bat it was a dead letter. He read the 
challenge addressed by the Duke of Wellington to Lord Winchilsea, as fol- 
lows :-— 





‘ Duke of Wellingion to Lord Winchilsea, 
; * London, March 20, 1829. 

‘ My Lord,—Sir Henry Hardinge has communicated to me a memoran- 
dum, dated 1 P.M. Since the insult, unprovoked on my part, and not denied 
by your lordship, [have done everything in my power to induce your lordship 
to make me reparation, but in vain ; instead of apologising for your own eun- 
duct you have called on me to explain mine. ‘he quesuon lor me now to 
decide is this:—Is a gentleman who happens to be a minister to submit to be 
insulted by any gentieman who thinks proper to attribute to him disgraceful 
vr criminal motives for his conduct as an individual? [I cannot doubt of the 
decision I ought to make on this question. I now call upon your lordship to 
give me that satisfaction for your condact which a gentleman has a right to 
require, and which a gentleman never retuses to give. 
‘| have the honour, &c., Wenineron,’ 
He observed that the writer of that letter was new at the head of the army, 
and the gentleman who conveyed it was the distingnished officer now filling 
the oftice of Secretary at War. Capt. Bernal then cited an instance in hisown 
regiment of an officer who gad been driven from it for having submitted to an 
insult without challenging the aggressor. It Col. Fawceit had sold out one 
week before the duel, a sum of between 300M. and 4000/. would have been at 
his widow’s disposal. The seconds in this very affair had been acquitted, and 
were still in Her Majesty's service, and he besought the House and the Sec- 
retary at War, whose courage was equalled only by his humanity, that this 
calamity might not be visited solely upon the unhappy widow. 
Sir H. HARDINGE felt called upon to justify to the House the decision 
which he, in the exercise of his judgment, had furmed, and which had been 
subsequently confirmed by his Right Lfon, Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment. in that decision he was influenced by special circumstances, and not 
governed by any direct or general rale, On the contrary be had been infla- 
enced by considerations, that there were circumstances so unjustifiable in this 
duel, as to require the Government to show as much discouragement and as 
marked a displeasure as possible. In Sept. he received a communication 
from the agent, asking for a pension fur Mrs. Fawcett. He sent to the 
agent a communication, informing him that, in his (Sir H. H.'s) opinion, it 
was a case in which a pension could not be recommended by him, but, under 
al] the circumstances of the case, he recommended the agent not to press his 
application at that time. In the course of a month he received a letter with- 
drawing the first application, and then he sent his private secretary wo the 
agent. He did this in order that the case of Lieat. Manro, who was then an- 
derstood to be about to take his trial, might not be prejudiced by any record 
from him that he considered the duel unjust, He did not, therefore, make 
any record at the time, of the reasons which influenced him in withholding the 
pension, but he had since stated that it was not a case in which, in bis opinion, 
a pension onghtto be granted. His Right Hon. Friend wrote w him from the 
country, asking when steps would be taxen to supersede Lieut. Munro. His 
answer Was, that expectations were held out that, in the course of a month or 
two, that Officer would surrender and take his trial, and that it would be a pre- 
judging of his case if his commission were taken from him previous to his tri- 
al. Hethen conferred with the Commander-in-Chief, and also with his Rt. 
Hon. Friend, and stated his opinion that "here was nothing in the case to justify 
bim in recommending a pension. Bat he said before, the pension was relu- 
sed on special groun ts, and not on any general principle, He would now 
state what the practice of the War-Office was:—A duel took place in Ceylon 
in 1829; one ot the parties was shot, aod an application was made for a pea- 
sion for the widow. He made a minute apon the case to the effect that it was 
for public service performed by the husband that a widow was entitled to a 
pension, and not if he lost his life in any private or personal quarrel 

He also stated that due allowance would be made for the force of custom 
and the usages of society; and that, upon the whole case being known, it 
would be for the discretion of the War-Office to say whether the circumstances 
in that case were guch as would justify a pension. He received a report of 
the case from the General commanding at Ceylon, bui his information upon 
the subject was as scanty as hisown. Neither had he anything to guide him 
in the way of precedent, except the opinion given incidentally by the Noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, when Secretary-at-War, and which had been 
2linded to by the gallant Member opposite. Shortly afterwards Mr. Wynn 
succeeded him as Secretary-at-War, and he found that Mr. Wynn made a 


Wynn was to this effect:—That according to the principle laid down by 
Lord Palmerston, the application mast be negatived, as there were no circum- 
stances of palliation in the case. Hisown view of this question was, that 





** characterised as destroying the principles of the reformation. The noble 


oo 


under circumstances where palliation could be brought torward, the claim of 


—_ le 


the widow should be respected. He found, in the unfortuaate case of Captain 


Boyle—a case still more unfortunate than that of Col. Faweett—a case in 
which Capt. Boyle lost his lif-—that the Captain was forced into the due: 

the pistols were almost forced into Capt. Boyle's hand ; and the Governmen 

being of opinion that there were strong circumstances of palliation, granted 
the pension. He had now given two cases; one under Lord Grey's Govern- 
ment, where the pension was not granted, because there was no palliation ; 
and another where ii was granted, because there was « palliation. He now 
came to the case of this watortunaie lady, Many members of Her Majesty's 
Government, since that duel, had been very anxious to devise some scheme 
by which duelling might be altogether discouraged. But having the cases 
befure him to which he had referred, it did a peal lo him to be impossible to 
grant a pension to the widow of Lieut.-Col, Fawert, for, on account of the 
hear relationship between the parties, ao insult scarcely could have passed 
which woul! not hare admitted of honourable adjustment; and from what 
appeared, the insult chiefly seemed to be a statement, ' Your manner, or your 
eonduct, is so unpleasant, that you had better walk out of the room'—an insult 


| so trivial, that it did not appear to him to be any palliation or justification for 


brothers-in-law going out to fight a duel together. ‘Taking this view of the 
matter, he did not think it was within the limits of his discretion to recom. 
wend that a pension should be granted. The Hon. and Gallant Member has 
truly observed that pensions were granted to widows of Officers, not alone on 
the ground that their husbands had served theiy country, but upon other 
grounds. ‘They were grante certainly with a view to their public services, 
and if the hasband of a lady had fallen in action, she was enuiled to a double 
pension; but pensions were also granted with a view to the stimulus of Offi- 
cers themselves, ‘There was a number of circumstances io be considered be- 
fore an Officer's widow should be deprived of her pension; but certainly it 
was no recommendation that her husband was killed ina duel, He migh 
also mention that there were many cases ia which the claim of Officers’ wid- 
ows to pensions was very strong. About thirty years ago, it came to his 
knowledge that, in the Army on the Continent, there were lbree, four, or five 
duels in the course of a day, in consequence of English Onicers being purpose- 
ly insulted by foreign Officers. Under these circumstances, they were forced 
to fight, and many valuable lives were lost; and he pot it to the tlouse wheth- 
er the Government was not justified in the exercise of its discretion in grant- 
ing pensions in such cases. ‘The exercise of its discretion was part of the 
duty of the Secretary-at-War for the time being, and in the present case he 
had taken his tine, and he felt justitied in adhering te it. 

The Hon, and Gallant Officer had stated that he ought not to make any 
distinction in the granting of widows’ pensions, because Military men of 
high rank had set the example, and he instanced the duel between Lord Lon- 
donderry and Mr. Battier, and also one between the Noble Duke, the Com. 
in-Chief, and another nobleman. But Mr, Battier was an Officer upon hat 
pay, andthe general rale of the Com.-in-Chief laid a down that an Officer on 
half-pay was not amenable to Military Jaw. In the instance of the Duke of 
Wellington, the duel arose out of a misunderstanding with another Noble 
Lord who was not in the Army, and he ha! never yet heard it promulgated 
in any Military code that an Officer in the Army was to be devarred trom 
resenting an insult from another person not in the Army. The distinetion 
was manifest. Hlad the Doke of Wellington tought with an Officer upon 
full pay, doubtless it would have been a strong case. General Burten had 
fought an Oifcer upon full pay, and he was dismissed for it. The case of a 
Colonel of Marines had been mentioned, but it appeared that he had pei mit- 
ted a series of insults to be addressed to him for several years, anda Court. 
Martial was held to inq@ire into the matier, when there was so much crimi- 
nation and recrimination between the parties, that one was dismissed the 
Service and the other put on half-pay, bat not because they did not fight 
(Hear) He would now come to a more important matter. He had already 
referred to the great desire which-her Majesty's Government had to diseour- 
age and repress doelling—(Loud cheers)—and he had stated that they had 
been occupied during the recess in endeay uring to devise some expedients 
to put an end to this barbarous casiom, (Cheers.) He was now prepared 
to say that he had a plan to propose, (Cheers.) He was not the other night 
prepared to say this, because he had not then the authority of Her Majesty, 


j hot having received an official sanction to the arrangeinent proposed to be 


made for the insertionof new Articles of War, But now, in orderto show 
ber Majesty's sense of disapprobation of Juelling, Her Majesty had autho- 
rised him to insert in the Articles of War of this year, such new Articles of 
War as he hoped would have the effect of discouraging ducls in future. 


Aiticles of War, (Hear) For the last thee or four months they had seri- 
ously occupied the atteation of the Com.-in Chief, and of Ther Majesty's Go- 
vernmevt, more particularly since that attention had been called to the un- 
fortunate circumstances of the duel between Lieut-Col. Fawcett and Licut, 
Monro. The Government had been desirous to devise some expedient to 
prevent the recurrence of so barbarous a duel; and consequently the follow- 
ing amended Articles of War had been framed :-— 

“Proposed to be substituted for the 60th Article of War.” Every Officer 
who shall give or send a challenge, or who shall accept any challenge to 
fight a duel with another Officer, or who being privy to an intention to fight 
a duel, shall not take active measures to prevent such duel, or who shail up- 
braid another for retusing, or for not giving a challenge, or who shall reject 
or advise the rejection of a reasonaple proposition made for the honourable 
adjustment of a difference, shall be liable, if convicted betore a General 
Court Martial, to be cashiered, or suffer suct: other punishment as the Court 
may award,’ 

“ Proposed to follow the preceding Article.”—‘In the event of an Officer 
being brought to a Court-Martial for having acted as a second in a duel, if 
it shall appear that such Officer has strenuously exerted himself to effect an 
adjustment ot the difference on terms consistent with the honour of both par- 
ties, and shall have failed through the unwillingness of the adverse parties 
to accept terms of honourable accommodation, then our will and pleasure is 
that such Officer shall suffer such punishment as the Court inay award.’ 
(Cheers. ) 

And in the declaratory part, in order that her Majesty's views and wishes 
may be clearly expressed to Officers, it is proposed to insert— 

Draft of Article instead of VO5th.—“ We hereby declare our approbation of 
the conduct of all those who, having had the misfortane of giving oflence 
to, or injured, or irsulted others, shali frankly explain, apologise, or offer 
redress fur the same, or who, having had the misiortune of receiving of- 
fence, injury, or insult from another, shall cordially accept frank explana- 
tions, apology, or redress for the same, or who, if such explanations, apology, 
or redress are refused to be made or accepted, shall submit the matter to 
dealt with by the Commanding Officer of the regiment or detachment, fort or 
garrison ; and we accordingly acquit of disgrace, or opinion of disadvantage, 
all Officers and soldiers, who, being willing to make or accept such redress, 
refase to accept challenges, as they will only have acted as is suitable ~~ 
character of honourable men, and have done their duty as good soldiers 
subject themselves to discipline.” 


These were the three articles which her Majesty had authorised him tw 
, submit in the present year. The effect of the three articles would be, that 
when there was any diflieulty in the settlement of a quarrel between two Offi- 
cers, and their matual friends were not able to eflect an accommodation, the 
matter should be referred to the Commanding Officer; and in the event of 
the officer commanding the regiment not being able to make these officers 
come to an honourable adjustment, then their differences would be‘liable to 
be brought before a Court Martial; and, in the case of seconds, if it were 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court that they had exerted themselves stren- 
7 and to the utmost to put a stop wo the dael, but | ad failed then they 
would not be punished to the same extent as the cipals, but would receive 
la minor punishment. ‘I'he general ¢flect of this regulation would be to dis- 
| courage duelling in the army—he would not say to a great extent, because he 
; did not believe it existed in the army w a greatextent. (Hear) But, when 

her Majesty’s opinion was thas declared to the public at —when oflicers 
| inthe army were not only advised to make an apology when they bad done 
wrong, bat to accept an apology when they had suflered wrong, there could, 
he hoped, be but little douls that in a short time other portions of the comma- 
nity would follow the example, and that daelling would be put an end to.— 
(Loud cheers.) lt was impossible by any legislative act tv eradicate a mis- 
chief of this kind which had lasted for so many years. (tlear.) But to show 
j to how small an extent od rhs, in the army, he would state, on the autho- 

rity of the officer commanding at Chatham, where there were from wwenty-five 
to thirty depots, and from seventy to ove hundred officers on the average, that 
during the whole eight years he had ¢ommanded there, there had not been a 
single duel. (Hear.) He trusted that this arrangement would be accemed, 
| and that the “yp Apemae of her Majesty’s sentiments would have itsdae weight 
‘in preventing the recurrence of any unfortunate rencontres of this description. 

He had great reason to believe that the foolish and dievracefol erime of dael- 
/ ling was going out, 20d on the part of the army he could say that « prevailed 
| as little in the army as elsewhere. He did not think it necessary to enter into 

the general question of the discipline of the army ; buthe deniedthatany man 

















minute of the subject, having all the facts before him. The minute of Mr. | bad ever been dismissed for not fighting a duel; and, ic the case to which thee 


Honourable and Gallant Gentleman referred, the complaint was that the uffi- 
cer in question not acted with proper spirit and courage. 

There was no doubt these articles of war would apply only to Officers 
ander fall pay; Officers who were in the performance of public Military 


(Loud cheers.) Perhaps the best way would be for him to read these new . 
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duties, who were, therefore, in most cases, living together in 

ny furts, and who ought to live as one tamily, and even 
law had been, that, as with the officers on board an authority should 
evist sufficient to repress any quarrels that might arise amongst them. He 
admitted, also, that any Oilicer on full-pay, notwithstanding these articles of 
war, if he bad a quarrel with a person in private life, was as tree to vindicate 
his insulted honour as any other individual, and he never would be a party 
t smpose on persons devoted to the profession, a restraint, (however barbar- 
ows the custom) that because he wasa military man, he was to run the risk 
of being insalted in the streets, and was not even then to vindicate his injured 
honour. (Hear.) [i was impossible by any article of war to aflect officers 





upon half-pay, tor they were not amenable to Military law, uuless, indeed, | 


some of those disgusting cases arose, and then it might be right tor the res- 
ponsible Otticers to advise Her Majesty to exert her authority. He had 
thought it right to explain these matters fully to the Houre, in order that there 
migtt be no misapprehension as to the effect and extent of these new articles 
ot war. (Hear.) The Army, he was sure, would feel that Her Majesty's 
declaration ought to be carried into eflect, and he was confident that it would 
he so. ‘The papers called for by the hon. and gallant Oilicer should be laid 
wpon the table, but he could not bold out any hopes that he could acquiesce in 
the views of the hon. and gallant member. tle had already stated his rea- 
sons why he could not do so, but there was one other circurastance which he 
might mention, Officers’ widuws had clearly no claim to a pension if they 
were in wealthy circumstances ; and though that cireum-tance might not have 
<ome into consideration in the present instance, yet he was inclined to think, 
that, on such a ground even, no claim could be made in the case of Mrs. 
Fawcett. He had tully explained the grounds on which he made his deci- 
sion, and trusted they would meet with the acquiescence of the House.— 
Hear, 
: Mr T. DUNCOMBE read extracts from a letter he had received 
from Lieutenant Manro, and entered into the merits of the duel between 








Colonel Faweett and Lieut. Manro, showing that the duel had not been 
fought until after the opinions of several distinguished Officers had been 
taken, all of whom deemed it impossible for Lieut Munro, as an Officer on 
full pay, to avoid the unhappy extremity of a hostile meeting. From what 
he knew of the circumstances, he should not have inclined to concur in the 
grant of a pension to Mrs. Fawcett. Most heavy had been the hardship sus- 
tained by Mr. Maoro in the loss ot his pay and his commission, He was a 
victim to a barbarous law of society; the persons to blame were those Offi- 
cers on whose opinion be had been obligedtogoout, The present allerna- 
tive to an Officer was transportation for kisling his adversary, and ignomini- 
ous dismissal tor refusing to meet him. ‘The House ought to declare its 
strong opinion against the practice; and the Crown should extend its protibi- 
tion to Officers on hall-pay. 

Sir C. NAPIEM regretied the refusal of the pension; though he thought a 
duel between two brothers-in-law totally inexcusable. ‘The seconds vught to 
have refused to accompany these principals; and after that, the principals 
would have found it diilicult to find two other seconds. He sugvested that 
some punishment ought co be inflicted on any man practising witha pistol at 
amark. Further, and by way of beginning at tle top, he would disqualify by 
law from acting as a Minisier cf the Crown, any man who should figot a 


duel, 

Golonel WOOD (Middlesex) believed that the practice oi dueling prevail- 
ed less in the Army than in most other socicties. 

Lon PALMERSTON said the Right Hon, and gallant Officer had quo- 
ted a case in which, when he (Lord Palmerston) was Secretary-at-War, he 
had determined that a pension to an Oilicer’s wicow should not be granted, 
Uhat the case was one where an Officer's life had been lost through his own 
ael; and that the right bon, and gallant Officer stated thal in giving a deci- 
sion upon that case ne (the noble Lord) had incitentally expresse! an opi- 
nion that the same rule should apply to the cases of witows whose husbands 
tel! in duels, Now, he (Lord P.) had no recollection whatever ol the case in 
question: but he had no doubt that his decision had been rightly quoted ; and 
he thought his opinions were the more likely to have been correctly stated 
because it occurred to him tha: the principle on which the decision was loun- 
ded appeared to recognise a principle upon which he had always acted—the 
principle, namely, that pensions were granted not so much on considerations 
relating to the widow herself, as in considerations ot the services of her hus- 
band, (Hear). He looked upon a widow's pension, as in fact, an augmen- 
tation of the husband’s pay—as an additional reward for his services, which 
rendered it unnecessary for himto make sach a sacrifice from his pay as 
would secure his widow a pension, and therefore, pro tan/o, as a pecuniary re- 
ward to the Officer himseli for the services he might perform, That this 
view was the correct one was corroborated by the circumstance that, in the 
case of a very distinguished Officer, or of one who had lost his life in a par- 
ticularly gallant action, it was customary to increase the aimount of the wid. 
ow’'a pension, atthough to her the loss was no greater than if the husband had 
died in his bed, It was very probable, thereiore, that taking this view of the 
case, he had declined advising the Crown to grant a pension in the case of a 
widow whose husband had lost his life with his own hand, and most proba- 
bly he had done so on the principle that the husband had himself deprived the 
Army of his services. With respect, however. to duelling, be should say that 
the same principle ought not always to be applied inthe same manner. ‘The 
prose im that cage should, he thought, depend on the circumstances; and, 
ooking at all the circumstances as they applied inthe present case, he should 
say that the Government might very fairly have come to a different decision 
to that at which they had arrived. (Hear). Col, Fawcett appeared to him 
to be the least blameable of all the parties concerned in the transaction, 
(Hear). The challenge did not come from him, but from his antagonist. The 
seconds were blameable in the next degree ; for, although it was difficult to 
pass a judgment on the conduct of individuals acting wader particular cireum- 
stances, yet it was, he thought, impossible to conceive that two gentleman, 
possessed of sufficient weight and influence, and desirous of accommodating 
matters without recourse to ultimate results, could have been without the 
means of compromising this dispute in such a way as to have prevented the 
deplorable catastrophe which had occurred. [Hear]. As a rule, he must 
ny that he thought the seconds were the parties generally most to blame. 
fHear). lt was rarely the case that one party toa duel was not more in faul: 
than the other, and if beth parties placed themselves in the hands uf seconds, 
and if those seconds, judging, as was their province, of the merits of the quar- 
rell, only insisted on the proper and manly concession which was due from 
the injurer to the injured, in that case he thought there would be rarely an in- 
stance in which a dispute could pot be arranged without recourse to ulterior 
measures. [Loud cheers]. 

Respecting the attempt which the Government were about to make to put 
down duelling by altering the Articles of War, he must say, that he felt that 
in one respect, at least, the change was likely to be rather a relaxation of th 
rule than otherwise. Ifthe Articles of War, as they stood, were only rigidly 
enforced, in his opinion there woutd be no necessity whatever for greater 
stringency, and ifthe new Articles were notto be more stringently enforced 
than those they were intended to supersede, he feared that very little would be 
done to check the practice. He agreed, too, with the observation of an hon. 
member, that it was not to be expected that the Army should stand on a differ- 
ent feoting with regard to dnelling trom that upon which the rest of the world 
stood ; and therefore, if they hoped to extinguish the sysiem in the Army, with- 
out altering the position of civilians, or changing the tone of public opinion, 
he must say that he thought they would be likely to fail in the attempt. ( Lear.) 
He would only add, that if it was to be held, that in all cases in which an Ofi- 
cer lost his life in a duel the pension was to be withheld from his widow, un- 
doubtedly, in that event, the announcement should be recorded in a public war- 
rant. If, on the contrary, the pension was to be granted or withheld accord 
ing to circumstances, then he hoped this particular case would be open to re- 

consideration, and if it should be found that Colonel Fawcett was not most to 

be blamed, that then his widow, supposing her pecaniary circumstances 

brought her within the uation, would not have to reflectthat the melan- 

an fate of her husband had proved an insuperable bar to her own pros- 
ty. 

Sir R. PEEL gave his cordial approbation to the course adopted by Sir EH. 
Hardinge in respect of this pension. Col. Fawcett had selected a very young 

rson as his second. Had the second been a man of higher standing, his in- 
uence might have availed to stop a duel which ought never to have taken 
place. th respect to the hariship on Lt, Munro, that Officer had been 
warned that it was necessary for him to return and take histrial. He had de- 
clined to do so, and the consequence was inevitable, that he must forfeit his 
Commission in the Army 

Mr. R. BERNAL wished for a general rule that in no case ot ducl would 
any pension be granied to a widow. 

Lord HOWICK thought there could be no good reason for withholding this 
peasion except the general purpose of discouraging duels; but if this was in- 
tended, more ought to be done. In this very discussion the principle of duel- 
ling was not ay condemned ; the condemnation was applied only to this par- 
ticular duel. If the War office must sit in judgment on the circumstances of 
each cular case, the general admissibility of duelling was virtually ac- 

know . The proposed alteration in the Articles of War seemed to be, 
if anything, a relaxation. It was not to extend to Officers on half-pay, so that 
there seemed nv complete intention to put dowe duelling; and if there was 
Bot, Mrs. Faweett’s pension ought not to be refused. 

Lord C. FITZROY was favourable to Captain Bernal’s motion. He did 
pot think that Officers in the Army were justly treated when it was imputed 


to them that ~ were more oe than civilians. 
Mr. W. COWPER deprecated discussions of special circumstances ; for he 
regarded duelling asa crime not to be justified under any circumstances 


whatever ; and he was rejoiced 

of it, in which many ofthe bravest Officers in the Queen's Service 

enrolled themselves. He much approved the proposed Article for refer- 

ring disputes in the Army to the arbitrement of the Commanding Officer ; but 

that article ought to go further, and authorise a full inquiry by such Com- 

manding Otlicer into the whole conduct of both the parties in matter ot 
their dispute. 

Sin INGLIS adverted to the Association for the Prevention of Duelling, 
of which he washimself a member. It had sought no legislative aid; ir had 
been content to address the Crown, for the purpose of obtaining the Queen's 
discouragement to duellists. Yet, the answer transmitted through the Home 
Departinent had been litle lees than diseourteous ; for it drily acquainted the 
memorialists, as if they had been so many Chartists or Leaguers, that their 
address bad been laid belore the Queen. 

Me. W. O. STANLEY thought the public would not be satisfied unless 
something more than had now been proposed should be done for the suppres- 
sion of duelling. He believed that the Officers whu advised the late duel 
were some of them in Sir H. Hardinge’s own regiment. 

Ma. ‘TUKNER believed thai the agitation of this question had already 
been usetal. 

Loup R, GROSVENOR was glad that Ministers had shown a disposition 
to suppress this evil in the Army, for he was satisfied that remedial measures 
could not siup here. 

Ma. BROTHERTON said, that the practice, having been upheld by pub- 
lic opinion, should be put down by public opinion: you could not make 
Christians by act of Parliament. But carry out your reasoning, and you 
would find that the same principle which forbids duelling torbids war. Mean- 
while, those who fuugut duels ought to be discouraged by the higher authori- 
ties, —Captain Bernai’s motion was then agreed to. 

March 12. 

Mr. GILL put the following question to the Secretary-at-War: Whether 
the Rt. Hon. Gen. was aware of the fact that there were two Officers of the 
76th Reg., now in Devonport, under arrest since the 24th of July last, nearly 
eight months, and that they had been put under arrest in consequence of a dis- 
pute in the mess-room, to prevent further consequences; also, whether or not 
applications were made in December and January last, by letter tu the Horse 
Guards, on behalf of one of the Officers, and if so, what notice had been 
taken? He wished also to know whether the Rt. Hon. Gen. had any objec- 
tions to state to ‘he House the grounds of the continued detention of those 
Ollicers, and why they were not released, or their conduct submitted to a 
proper tribunal? Lasily, he wished to know whether or not that arrest was 
not contrary to the Articles of War, which stated that no Officer should be 
detained jonger in arrest than eight days, or until a Court-Martial co ld be 
assernbled. 

Sir H. HARDINGE said, that it was correct that two Officers were so de- 
tained in arrest; and secondly, they were put under arrest to prevent further 
consequences, With regard to applications made on behalt of one of the 
Officers to the Horse Guards, he believed that it was correct that some letters 
had been written to the authorities there. In reply to the fourth question, as 








to whether he had any objection to state the grounds of the conuaued arrest, 
and whether the said Ojlicers should not either be released or tried, as the arti- 
cles of Wart quoted by the Hon. Member directed, he (Sir H. H.) had stated 
to the Hon. Gent, and to the House, that those Officers were placed under ar- 
rest, because one of them, a junior Officer, was the bearer of a challenge to 
a senior Officer, which the latter accepted, both having thus violated their 
duty, and therefore rendered themselves liable to arrest. After he had been 
arrested, the junior Officer, whose conduct had been most unjastifiable, made 
the mostample apologie: in his power, which were accepted by the uther Offi- 
cer, and the aggressor, who was very much in the wrong, was about to be 
tried by Court-Martial in consequence ot his conduct. The other, who was 
blameable ina less degyge, was also to be tried by reason of his violation of 
duty. About that time @ measure was in contemplation by the Commander- 
in Chief for the suppression of duelling, and it was determined that those 
Ovlicers should be tried under the new arrangement, and as both violated their 
duty— one in a most unjustifiable manner—the Commander-in-Chief chose 
to punish them in a manner not uncommon in the Army—that was, to put 
ther both under continued arrest at large, without being allowed to join the 
mess, wear their swords, or attend on parade. But the Commander-in-Chiet, 
as their arrest had continued so long, and bearing in mind that the aggressor 
was under eighteen years of age, meant to release them atter a suitable ad- 
monition. 

Cart. BERNAL asked was it not the case that, by the Articles of War, 
no Officer could be 1 under arrest more than eight days without being 
brought under a Court-Martial ? 

Sie H. HARDLINGE said that an Officer might be kept «under arrest for 
any period the Commander-in-Chief might think proper. 

Mr. W. O. STANLEY begged to correct a mis-statement which he had 
been led into with regard to the late fatal duel between Lieut. Munro and 





Lieut.-Colonel Faweett. Tle had stated that he had heard it reported that, 
on the day between the provocation and the duel, which was a I’riday, Lieut, 
Munro. or his second, consulted the Officers of his regiment. Since then he 
had received the following letter from Mrs. Munro ;— 

‘St Cambridge terrace, Hyde Park, March 12. 

‘Sir, Observing in the Times of to-day a letter from yourself regarding the 
late melancholy duel, reflecting upon any advice offered to my most untorta- 
nate husband from his brother-officers, allow me to assure you that not one 
Officer still holding a commission in our regiment was consulted on Friday 
and the truth 1s this, that one Officer of thirty years’ standing was consulted, 
likewise a gentleman of much experience in those affairs. This gentleman 
during the day consulted a General Officer, and Lieut. Munro consulted three 
Military friends, not in his own regiment, who all were of opinion that there 
was no other course to be adopted but the one he followed. 1 still linger in 
England to defend my unfortunate husband’sj case, so far as lies in my 

ower; and Lagain beg to assure you that there is not the slightest blame to 
Pe attached to any of the Officers of the Royal Hovse Guards. By publish- 
ing this letter, in answer to yours of this day, to do justice to the Officers of 
the Blues in this lamentable occurrence, you will greatly oblige, sir, your obe- 
dient servant, ° ‘Euiza Munro.’ 
*W. O. Stanley, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. ‘TURNER subinitted a motion, calling upon the House to adopt a reso- 
lution to the effect that duelling was immoral in its tendency, that it brought 
into contempt the laws of the country, was contrary to the Divine command, 
and oughtto be abolished. ‘The Hon. Member traced the history of duelling: 
suggested that the rules recently introduced into the Articles of War should 
be extended to all the civil servants of Her Majesty, who were much more 
pugnacious in this respect than her Military servants; likewise that the sur- 
vivor of a duel should be made to pay the debts of the deceased, and be liable 
tor an action in damages by the next of kin; also that duelling should be de- 
clared manslaughter, and made punishable assuch. Mr. Turner said he made 
his motion preparatory to bringing in a Bill on this subject. 

Mr. EWART thought two years’ imprisonment as a minimum, and four- 
teen years’ transportation as a maximum, the proper quota of punishment. 

Mr. COWPER suggested the revival of the Court of Chivalry. 

Sir R. PEEL doubted if any legislation on duelling would be efiicacious. 
He feared that any attempt to deal with it in the way proposed would rather 
encourage than put an end to the practice. As to the establishment of a Court 
ot Chivalry or Honour, he did not think it would be practicable. The faci 
that 380 persons of the highest honour, numbering among them many Gene- 
rals and Admirals, had combined for the purpose of discountenancing the 
practice of duetling, would be a more effectual discouragement than any la w 
against an offence so difficult to deal with. The declaration by these gentle- 
men that they will neither send nor accept a challenge, was more likely to 
produce an effect on society and an alteration in the public feeling than any 
legislation. It was this consideration which ha: restrained the Government 
trom bringing forward any law on the subject, while they were dy no means 
desirous of preventing a fair and dispassionate consideration of any measure 
which might be introduced. 

Atter a discussion, in which Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. Hume. Mr. Plumptre 
Mr. Warburion, Mr. Brotherton, and Sir T. Dyke Acland took part Mr. 
Turner withdrew his motion. ' ; 


; ; March 15. 
Captain POLHILL gave notice that, when the Honourable Member for 
Truro brought on his motion for leave to bring ina bill to repress she practice 
of duelling, he should move as an amendment that it is the opinion of this 
House that it is inexpedient to interfere with the existing law on the subject 
which was already sufficiently stringent—(a laugh), ‘ 
: March 22. 
Tue Seventy-sixta Reeiment. 
Mr. GILL asked the Secretary-at-War for copies ofthe arrest and ad- 
monition of Captain Brewster, 76th Reg. On a former occasion the Right 
Honourable and Ga'lant Ofiicer (Sir H. H.] was reported to have said that 
that Officer had violated his duty, had been put under arrest, and would 
be kept under arrest for a short time longer. That statement was 
incorrect ; but he was sure the inaccuracy did not attach to the Gallant Offi- 
cer (Sir I, H.), whom everybody in the House, and out of it, knew to be in. 
capable of statinganything but what was fully borne out by facts. The effect 
of such inaccuracy might, however, be injurious to the character of Captain 
Brewster, and he (Mr. Gill) therefore mentioned the subject, that any imputa- 
tion implied in it might be removed. Captain Brewster and the other Officer re- 
ferred toon a former occasion, were ordered under arrest by a brother O@i- 
cer, who was present at some proceeding which had taken place, and who 








had subsequently communicated to the commanding Officer what had taken 
oe Now he (Mr. Gill) found by the Articles of War, that no Officer was, 

ble to arrest, ex tor an offence committed, and that it was the duty of 
the party putting an rt under an arrest, immediately (o take steps for jn 
stituting an inquiry. When he stated tothe House that Capt. Brewster had 
not been guilty of any offence whatever, he thought he was nct asking too 
much when he tried to have an imputation removed from his character. “ar 
ter being five months under arrest, Capt. Brewster wrote a letter to his Com. 
manding Officer, begging it might be forwarded to the Maj-Gen. in command 
of the district, and which intreated to know ander what charge he was labour. 
ing, and stated that ifany offence had been cominitied by him, he would cheer. 
fully submit to such punishment as the Commander-in-Chiet might think fj: 
Subsequently two letters were written by Sir D. Brewster—one of them to his 
Grace the Duke ot Wellington, and the other to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, ‘The 
Noble Duke, in his reply to Sir D. Brewster, said he was aware his son was 
under arrest, and as certan regulations were being prepared on the sntyecr 
of duelling, it was intended that his son, and the other Otticer implicated 
should be made subject to them when completed. Notwithstanding these Jey, 
ters, these two Officers were continued under arrest three months longer. He 
(Mr. Gill) complained, on the part of these gentleman, of their having suf. 
tered the long arrest they had done, and he feared that the arrest, without 
some explanation from the Right Hon. Baronet, migat injure the character of 
Captain Brewster. Although the Articlesot War stated that no Officer should 
be (rept under arrest for more than eight days before he was tried, that course 
had not been adopted in the present case. He thought the House woylg 
agree with him, that this severe punishment was uncalled for. He wished tg 
know whether the Right Hon. Baronet had any objection to communicate tg 
the House a copy of the order of the Horse Guards for the liberation of 
these gentlemen, and the admontion given to them. 

Sir H. HARDINGE had a strong objection to produce the papers ; first, he. 
cause it would form a bad precedent ; and secoudly, because the proceedings 
had arisen out of a private quarrel which had since been amicabiy settled: 
Capt. Brewster had violated military discipline, by immediately accepiing q 
challenge from a young and inexperienced Oflicer. ‘That fect he (Sir. H. 
had stated, but he did not remember to have stated anything discreditable 14 
Capt. Brewster, and he hoped that the Hon. Member would feel satisfied thar 
no imputation rested against the character of that Officer. 

House of Commons, March 15, 
FACTORY BILL. 

The House having gone into committee on the Factory Bill— 

Lord ASHLEY, as an amendment, proposed to substitute ‘ six’ for ‘eight’ 
so that the definition of ‘night’ should be, ‘from six o’clock in the evening 
to six o'clock in the following morning ;” allowing also two hours outof the 
other twelve for‘ mealtime’ If his proposition were adopted, it would be 
necessary io substitute the word ‘ten’ for ‘twelve’ in the Sib clause, in 
reference to the hours of labour. The amendment would only affect the 
persons guaranteed under the 10th clause,—namely, ‘ young persons ’—per- 
sons under eizhteen, and women of any age. He was willing that this 
limitation should take place gradually—that eleven hours should be fixed as 
the period for work on the Ist of October, 1844, and ten hours on the Ist of 
October, 1845. Leeks 

Since he first undertook the question in 1893, experience had convinced 
him that avarice and cruelty were not inherent in any one class of the popu- 
lation; all require the same restriction on the induigetce of their passions. 
Look at the awful condition of the dressmakers ana milliners of London ; 
whict is to be ascribed in too many instances to the utter recklessness and in- 
difference of the gentlersex. He assumed the right of the State to interfere 


a right recognized, and acted upon in restricting the labour of children, in 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, Switzerland, and lesscompletely in France.  Inter- 
position is the more necessary, on account of the rapid increase of the manu- 
iacturing population: the total number of persons engaged in cotton factories 
in 1818 was 57,323; engaged in the five branches, cottor, woollen, worsted, 
lax, and silk, in 1835, 354,684; in the same five branches in 1839, 419,590 ; 
total of both sexes under eighteen, [in 1830,] 192,887. Simultaneously with 
the increase of numbers there has been a great increase of toil fur those 
engaged in the conduct of machinery; which is three times what it was in 
1815. According to calculations made for hin by one of the most ex- 
perienced mathematicians in England, the distance traversed by the young 
person who tended a pair of mules spinning the cotton numbered * 40,’ was, 
in 1815, 8 miles; in 1832, 20 miles; in 1889, the lowest amountof distance 
was 15, the highest 37 miles: in 1815, the piecer daily put up 1,640 stretches 
on the two mules; in 1832, 4,400; in 1844, 4,800; and that not in one of the 
most rapidly-working mills. Mr. Gregg, the Manchester manufacturer, dis- 
puted these calculations, himself stating the distance traversed at 8 miles a 
day ; but Lord ASHLEY’S triend said that Mr. Gregg mast know very little 
of mathemates. On the other hand, Mr. Fielden, the Member for Olcham, 
had measured the distance in his own mill, and found it to be not less than 
20 miles a day. 

{Lord ASHLEY quoted many other figures, relating to the carding, weay- 
ing and other departments of a mill; but the proportion has been suinciently 
indicated. | 

This toil produces the most sad physical consequences on the human 
frame. In 1833, three Medical Comiaissioners and eighty physicians and 
surgeons asserted the prodigicus evils of the system. Une ol the Commis- 
sioners was Dr. Bissett Hawkins, who declared that he spoke on the authori- 
ty of a large majority of the medical men in Lancashire. ‘The Government 
Commissioners say—‘ The excessive fatigue, privatiun of sleep, pain in 
various parts of the body, and swelling of the feet, experienced by the 
young workers, coupled with the constant standing, the peculiar attitudes of 
the body, and the peculiar motion of the limbs required m the lahour of the 
factory, together with the elevated temperature and the impure atmosphere 
in which the labour is often carried on, do sometimes ultimately terminate in 
ihe production of serious, permanént, and incurable diseases.’ Dr. Haw- 
kins says—‘I am cornpelled to declare my deliberate opinion, that no child 
should te employed in tactory labour below the age of ten, thai no individual 
under the age of eighteen should be employed in it longer than ten hours 
daily.’ 

in 1841, when Lord Ashley was in Lancashire, he consulted several med- 
ical men; and he made a note, which he read, as follows :—‘ Scrofulous ca- 
ses, apparently universal; the wards were fille | with scrofulous knees, hips, 
ankles, &e. ‘The medical gentleman informed me that they were nearly in- 
variably tactory cases. He attributes the presence of scrufula to factory-em- 
ployment under all its circumstances of great heat, low diet, bad ventilation, 
prowracted toul, &e.’ ‘The minor accidents, such as the Joss of a finger or a 
hand, nearly ali occur at a late hour of the evening, when the workers are 
tired and sleepy. Early superannuation is one most striking effect of the sys- 
tem. Out of 22,000 hands employed at forty mills in Manchester and Stock- 
port, in 1839, only 143 were above forty-five yeats of age. An effect not less 
alarming is,thatthe men of matuie age are ofien disinclined to work 
while the earnings of their children maintain them in idleness, Contrast 
these figures with returns from several farms in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, which showed that of 341 men employed on those estates,180 were above 
10 years of age. In fact, there are men fitiy, sixtv, and even seventy years of 
age, earning wages to maintain their tamilies, The moral effects of the sys- 
tem are not less deplorable. Thrift and economy are virtually unknown ; and 
it rarely happens that any are known to accumulate savings to support them 
in age or sickness, The laws of nature cannot be violated with impunity, and 
she takes her revenge in debilitated strength. In 1835, the French Chamber 
of Peers issueda commission to inquire into the state of the population em- 
ployed in factory labour. A report was made by Baron Dupin, who m 
this general statement of results— For 10,000 young men capable of military 
service, there were rejected as infirm, or otherwise unfit in body, 4,029 in the 
departments most agricultural; for 10,000 in the departments most man- 
ufacturing there were rejected 9,930.’ [Mr. Hawes remarked that M. Dupin’s 
figures included the deformed.] True; but what isthe comment of the report- 
et !— These deformities cannot allow the Legislature to remain indifferent; 
they attest the deep and painful mischiets; they reveal the intolerable natare 
of individual suffering ; they enfeeble the country in respect to its capacity 
for military operations, and impoverish it in regard to the works of peace.— 
We should blush for agriculture, if in her operations she brought, at the age 
adapted to labour, so small proportion of oxen or horses in a fit state for toil, 
with so large a number of infirm and misshapen.’ That which induced the 
late king of Prussiato passa law limiting the labour of children and young 
persons to ten hours daily, was a report, similar in effect, made to the Kiug 
and Council, by General Von Horn, at the head of the recruiting department 
in the manufacturing districts. The necessity of attending to the matter is 
shown by the fact that it is the tendency of machinery more and more W 
throw the labour upon women, and still w ore upon children. 

In 1835, the number of females employed in five departments of industry 
weie 196,383; in 1839, they were 242,296; and of those 112,119 were under 
eighteen years of age. Similar results are recorded by Dr. Villerme in France. 
The age of severe and protracted labour begins at thirteen, precisely the most 
delicate period of a female's life; and the female form is at no time of life © 
well adapted for severe and protracted labour as the male. There has beep 
an enormous increase in the employment of female labour since 1835; anda 
gentleman writing from Stockport gives the reason. ‘ Mr. , @ mapu- 
facturer, info me that he employs females exclusively at his powef- 
looms; it is so universally : he gives a decided preference to married females, 
especially those who have families at home dependent on them for suppor. 
And why? Because, he says, ‘ they are altentive, docile—more so than uD- 








married females, and are compelled to use their utmost exertion te procure 





on behalf of the moral and physical welfare of aliciasses of the population; - 
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Jotes to be Ens, without pur, v Tritton, appointed to the 23rd Ft. 21st—Ass- 
Surg A. C. Webster, from 4ist Ft, to be Ass-Surg, v Hart, who exchanges. 
23rd—Second Lt F. E. Campbell to be Frst Lt, by pur, v Blackett, who re- 
tires; Ens F. B. Tritton, from 18th Ft, to be Second Lt, without pur; the 
Hon W. M. Plunkett to be second Lt, by pur, v. Campbell. 28th—To be 
Las. without pur: Ens S. Read, v Smart, promoted; Ens J. D. Malcolm, v 
Webb, appointed Adjt. ‘fo be Ens without pur: Serg-Mjr J. Marshall, of 
the 28th Reet, v. Read, J. V. Ellis, Gent. v Malcolm. 

To be Lts weet rae Ens T Searman, from the 39th Ft v Frend prom 
in the 2Ist Ft; Ens H W J Gray from the 50th Ft v Bourke deceased. 39th 
—J RS FitzGerald Gent to be Ens without pur v Scarman prom in the 3st 
Ft. 40th—Ens S Snelling to be Lt, without pur v Wakefield prom in the 28th 
Ft; RS Payne Gent to be Ens without pur v Snelling. 41st—Ass-Surg C 
Hart from 2ist Ft to be Ass-Surg v Webster who ex. 44th—LtJ C L Car- 
ter to be Capt without pur v Brevet Mjr J Johnston who retires upon tullpay ; 
Ens J Bradley to be Lt v Carter; Ens E Walter to be Lt by pur V Hackett 
who retires; W Parker Gent to be Ens v Bradley; the Hon C W H Agar to 
be Ens by pur v Walter. 45th—Capt E Brown from h p Frst Garrison Bat- 
talion to be Capt v F Nott who ex; LiG AL Blenkinsopp to be Capt by 

ur v Brown who retires; Ens-R Miller to be Lt by pur v Blenkinsopp; G 
xon Gent to Le Ens by pur v Miller. 471h—Capt J W Collins fm 78th 
Ft to be Capt v Elrington who ex. 48th—Ens W Fetherstone to be Lt by 
pur v Tobin who retires; W Harman Gent to be Ens by purv Fetherstone. 
49th—Mjr R Hunt f’m 57th Ft to be Lt-Col without pur v G Pasley who re- 
tires upcn full pay; Mjr TS Reignolds to be Lt-Col without pur v R Hant 
who retires upon full pay ; Brevet Mjr D MacAndrew to be Mjr v Reignolds ; 
Lt J Ramsay to be Capt v MacAndrew. 5%h—J Purcell Gent to be Ens 
without pur v Gray prom in 3ist Fi. 52nd—Lt H D Carden to be Adjt v 
Brownrigg promoted. . ; 

57th—Capt T Shadforth to be Mjr without p, v Hunt pro in the 49th Ft; Lt 
W J M‘Carthy to be Capt v Shadforth; Ens J E D M‘Carthy tobe Lty W 
J M‘Carthy; W T Potts Gent to be Ens without p, v M‘Carthy. 59th—C S 
Baker Gent to be Ens without p, v Cox, rem’d to the 62d Reg. 62i—Ens ES 
Harrison to be Lt without p, v Jackson pro; Ens R A Cox {’m 58th Ft to be 
Ens v Harrison. 72d—Ens R M Lucasto be Lt by p, v Cole pro in Ist W 

Reg; Ens L Newman fm the 67th Ft to be Ens without Pi W Bertram 
har to be Ens by p, v Lucas. 79th—H A Murray Gent to be Ens by p, v 
Borthwick who retires. 89th—Capt T W Elrington fm 47th Ft to be Capt, 
v Collins. 90th—W L Braybrook Gent to be Ens without p, v Suckling pro 
in Ist WI Reg. 96th—C O E Wilmot Gent to be Ens without p, v Bruce de. 
ist W I Reg—Cant T Armstrong f'm h-p 98th Ft to be Capt, v Doran app’d 
Paym’ter of the 76th Ft; Lt C A H Rumbold f’m 21st Ft to be Capt by p, v 
Armstrong who retires ; Ens H J Suckling f’m the 90th Ft to be Lt without p, 
vice Paton appointed to the 91st Foot.Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Lieutenant 
H J Suckling, from ist West India Regt to be Lieut, vy Hodges promoted. 

Brevet.—Capt D Brown, 45th Ft, to be Majin the Army, 22nd July. Capt 
T Armstrong, of Ist W I Regt, tobe Maj in the Army, 10th Jan. 

Stof.—Col Sir R H Sale, GC R, of the 13th Ft, to be Quartermaster-Gen 
to the Queen’s troops serving in the East Indies, vice Col Churchill, killed in 
action, 29th March. 

War Ofi-, April 1—The Rev G B Gleig, Chaplain of the Royal Hospital 
Chelsea, to be principal Chaplain to the Forces, v the Rev W W Dakins, D 
D, who retires; the Rev R W Browne, M A, to be Chaplain to troops sta- 
tioned in London. 


Downing Strect, March 27.—The Queer. has been ge to appoint John 
Macaulay Higginson, Esq., to be Civil Secretary to the Captain-General and 
Governor-in-Chief of Canada. 

St. James's Palace, March 22.—The Queen has been pleased, on the nomi- 
nation of Lord Forester, to appoint Edward Turst Carver, Esq., as one of 
Her Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Hamilton, who 
retires. 

Downing-Street, April 1.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Edward 
Legh Master, Esq., to be Registrar of the Supreme Court and Clerk of Ar- 
raigns at Gibraliar. ‘ 

It is said that an extensive retirement among the Commandants, Field-offi- 
cers, and Captains of the Royal Marines, has been determined upon; which 
will give about thirty steps to the junior branches of that distinguished ser- 
vice.— Morning Chron. 

A proposal has been submitted to, and we believe that we may add approv- 
ed by the Court of Directors, for increasing the strength of the officers in the 
Indian Army by the addition of one Captain to each regiment in that service. 
— Times, 

Mortatity in THE Line.—Of nearly 600 young and active men,who com- 

sed the gallant regiment of the 92d Highlanders when it left this country 
or foreign service, nearly 10 years ago, only 143 have returned. 

Menancuoty Deata or Mr. Kemp, rae Arcutrect.—On Monday fore- 
noon the body of Mr. Kemp, well known as the architect of the Scott Monu- 
ment, was found in the canal. He had ‘been missing for 12 days previously, 
and was last seen at the house of Mr. Lind, contractor for the monument, on 
whom he had called to arrange about the progress of ihe works. It is suppos- 
ed, thaton his return home to Morningside, he had taken the way by the 
banks of the canal, and that the night being dark he had stumbled into the 
water at the place where he was found, an open and dangerous point beside 
Lochrin distillery —Edinburgh Witness. 

Miuirary Dress.—lt is expected that the summer dress of the privates and 
non-commissioned officers, both of the cavalry and infantry, will undergo a 
change before the ensuing season. It appears that the white trousers are in- 
tended to be abolished, and that some other light article will be substituted for 
it.— Globe. 

It is stated that Captain Mathew, late of the Household Brigade of Infan- 
try, has been appointed Governor of the Bahamas, in succession to Colonel 
Sir F. Cockburn, of the 24 West India Regiment. 

By the latest accounts from Hong-Kong the fever had entirely ceased in the 
Island,and the whole of the troops were convalescent and able to pertorm their 
duties. 

We regret to hear that the Great Western is sold, and will not again visit 
this port. The Great Britain will sail for New York in July. 


—_— 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 a 108 3-4. 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Mail Steamer Acadia arrived at Boston on Sunday ; the last papers 
from London are of the 3d instant. 

Since the previous arrival a debate of some importance in its results has 
taken place in the House of Commons. It was on an amendment brought for- 
ward on Friday, the 22d inst., by Lord Asutry, to the Factory Bill introduc- 
ed by Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary. The amendment proposed 
to limit the hours of labour for females and young persons under the age ot 
18, toten, instead of twelve hours, the limit on the original bill. On the ques- 
tion being taken on the latter, there was a majority against Ministers of 3, 
and on a division on Lord Ashley’s amendment, there was a majority against 
itof 7. In this unexpected state of things, Sir James Graham said he would 
take till the following Monday to consider what course Government should 
adopt. On that day, he stated that he would beg leave to withdraw the Bill 
with a view to the introduction of another, neither repealing the existing law, 
nor re-enacting it, but amending it; and introducing such modifications as 

had already received the sanction of the House. Government. however, 
would still resist any departure from the twelve hours’ restriction. On the 
following Friday, he moved for leave to introduce the new bill, which he ex- 
plained to be essentially the same as the one he had withdrawn, except that 
the clause for fixing the time of work for women and young persons was omit- 
ted, and after some debate leave was given. Wegive in a preceding column 
as much of the debates which took place on this subject as our limits will 
permit. 
Weare free to confess that Weentirely concur in the opinion entertained by 
suuann are eet leeislating on subjects of this kind. Where 
ewe ,_»» Jack to the times of sumptuary laws? The prin- 
ciple is the same; for if Government are justified in an interference to prevent 
people injuring themselves, they were equally called upon to promote health 
and prolong life. And yet, we shal! not be surprised to see the proposition of 
Lord Ashley ultimately prevail. These questions, which appeal to the sym- 
pathy and feelings of the great mass of the people, are always dangerous in 
England, and at last, ministers, however strong in other respects 
obliged to succumb to it. 

One of the most important discussions of the session took place in the House 

~ of Lords on the 18th ult., when Earl Fitzwilliam presented a petition from 


, may be 








Glasgow, on the grievances of Ireland. Tae noble radical thought proper to 
express sentiments favourable to the spoliation of church property in the sis- 
ter kingdom, which brought up the Duke of Wellington, who, in his firm and 
energetic tone when roused, pronounced the opinion of the Queen's Govern- 
ment on the subject. We will not weaken the effect of his Grace’s remarks by 
repeating any part of them, but urge our readers to turn at once to the speech 
itself. ‘The effect of it was electrical, and its influence has been felt through- 
out the country. A London paper says,— 


While Eart Fitzwilliam had been making his speech the Duke of Welling- 
ton sat as usual with his head sunk down upon his chest, and his legs stretch- 
ed out and his arms folded. You might have supposed him asleep. But no 
sooner had the tedious earl concluded his harangue against the church than 
the duke jumpéd up, advanced suddenly to the table, and delivered with 
marked emphasis and impressive sternness of manner a short address—half 
exhortation, half warning—against any attempt to unsettle the establishment. 
It is remarkable to see the unimpaired strength of his mind struggling against 
impaired physical powers. Though sometimes several seconds will elapse 
in the delivery between the several words of the sentence, it is evident that 
this arises solely from decayed physical powers ; for the high and vigorous 
tone of the thinking is kept up throughout in a way that would put to shame 
many of our popular speakers. 


Earl Fitzwilliam was not very composed, as may be expected, nor did his 
tranquillity return on being told by the Bishop of Exeter, that ifthe property of 
the Church were confiscated, that of the nobility would go next. 

A question was asked if Ministers intended to grant a pension to the 

widow of Dr. Morrison, the Chinese interpreter, who lately died at Canton; 
but Sir Robert Peel said that the state of the Civil List did not permit such 
a grant, and moreover, that Mrs. Morrison was already well provided tor. 
Mr. Charles Buller has given notice of a motion for a Committee on Co- 
lonization, 
The unfortunate duel between Col. Fawcett and Lieut. Munro, still con- 
tinues to agitate the public mind, and sundry debates in the House have 
arisen in relation to it. Of these, we have given copious extracts, and refer 
the reader to them; they arose from a motion made by Capt. Bernal, that the 
widow of the deceased officer be permitted to receive the usual pension. This 
was resisted on the part of the Government on the ground of the obligation 
that existed for discouraging duelling as an immoral offence. It was no argu- 
ment, it was contended by Sir Robert Peel, that members of the Government 
had themselves fought duels, for it was the duty of the Government, asa body, 
to discourage this practice. Reference, 1t will be seen, is made to a letter 
written by Lieut. Munro; the letter is too long for insertion, but it dwells on 
a point which has not yet been much before the public. It aftirms that Col. 
Fawcett was, in the opinion of Lieut. Munro, urged on by some secret ad- 
visers, and the inference is, that these advisers were the females of the family 
as they were all related to each other. Should this really have been the fact, 
the claim of Mrs. Fawcett does not carry with it much demand upon our sym- 
pathies. 

Her Majesty held her first levee on the 13th ult. She was dressed in mourn- 
ing for the loss of her relative. The following description from a London 
paper shows us that the toils of royalty are not always enviable; in fact, the 
daily labours ofthe Queen are often too much for her,but with the courage and 
consistency of her family she bears up under them. 


The concourse of military and naval uniforms, with their ribands and 
orders, was peculiarly brilliant. The Foreign Ambassadors muste.ed in force, 
with their profusion of plumes and stars; and the general aspect of the royal 
apartments, newly and splendidly furnished, and thus filled with glittering and 
memorable personages, was peculiarly striking. 

Her Masesry, dressed in mourning of the simplest order, stood in the halt 
circle, formed by the officers of the court, with her royal consort at her lett 
hand. She looked pale, but apparently in good health, though probably fa- 
tigued from standing during the long period of the presentations. This eti- 
quette must be exhausting to one so young, and under her Majesty’s peculiar 
circumstances; but she seemed to endure it with patience, and received the 
passing crowd cf the levee with her accustomed courtesy. The cerempnial 
was over a little after three. 


The Prince Consort shortly afterwards set off on a journey to his relatives 
in Germany. The King and Queen of the Belgians are in the meanwhile 
on a visit to her Majesty. 

Sir Robert Peel has contradicted the report that the Queen intended to visit 
Berlin this summer. It is not yet positively known what excursion her Ma- 
jesty will take, although if Louis Philippe and his Court should visit England, 
it seems probable that Victoria will accompany them on their return to Paris. 

From Spain we Jearn that the Queen mother has reached Madrid, where 
she was received with great rejoicing by the fickle mob of that city. Her 
rule appears to be most despotic, and taxes are raised simply by royal decree. 
The insurrections at Alicant and Carthagena are suppressed, and the power 
of Christina is at full flood. If she can maintain herself by buying over the 
army, she may retain the power to rule the country as she pleases; and if she 
does so rule the country, the world may witness what we have often supposed 
would occur, namely, that a simple despotism can alone cute the disorders of 
Spain. 

The opinion is gaining ground that sentence will be passed on Mr. O’Con-. 
nell, and be carried into execution. The sentence will probably not be s2ve e, 
but it is evident that no compromise with the Agitator is contemplated by the 
Queen’s Ministers. Heavy securities for keeping the peace hereafier, willno 
doubt be exacted. 

The excitement in the county of Ulster, in Ireland, in consequence of a de- 
cision against the legality of marriages performed by Presbyterian ministers 
between Presbyterians and other denominations, was very considerable, and 
no doubt some legislative relief will be offered by Parliament without loss of 
time. The decision was pronounced by Lords Cottenham and Abinger. 

The Peninswar Medal.—Col. Sir Andrew Leith Hay has brought forward a 
motion in the House of Commons praying thatthe Crown may confersome badge 
of honorary distinction on the surviving officers of the brave Peninsular army. 
The motion will come on for discussion immediately after the Easter recess, 
and it is expected that Col. Hay’s Address to the Queen will be adopted, or 
that a pledge will be exacted from Ministers promising that the boon shall be 
granted. The utility of a general order of merit like the Legion of Honour in 
France, has long been admitted, and will probably now be instituted. We 
learn that the system has been partially adopted in India, for the late Gazettes 
announce that the victorious army under Sir Hugh Gongh, is to be distin- 
guished by a star, made from the cannon taken from the enemy ; we also ob- 
serve that the heroes of Jellalabad are to be rewarded by a medal, now in pre- 
paration at the Mint; and that a similar decoration is destined for those who 
had the honour of serving in China. 

Sir Charles Napier has given notice of a motion to ask for a similar order 
of merit to be instituted for the Navy. 

Parliament adjourned on the 2d of April, to the 15th of the same month, 
for the Easter holidays. 

Death has been in high places. The King of Sweden has paid the debt of 
nature; se also has the venerable Earl of Lonsdale, and at the last 
accounts it was supposed that Lord Abinger, who had been taken ill while in 
the circnit, would not long survive. 

The Funds maintained their altitude, and the new 3 1-2 per cent. now 
to be reduced to 3 1-4 were at 102 and a fraction. Sir Robert Peel’s 
experiment then has been complete. Such are the good effects of a 
nation keeping its obligations with the public creditor. 

Montreal.—The election in this new capital of the Colony has been brought 
to an abrupt and disgraceful conclusiov. The partizans of Mr. Drummond, 
the liberal candidate, introduced a multitude of labourers from the works on 
the canal; these men were instructed to surround the hustings, and keep off 
by open and physical violence all the voters of the opposing candidate, Mr. 
Molsom, who was well supported by the legal voters, and would have been 
returned but for the violence employed. The returning officer, Mr. Delisle 
is loudly complained of for not closing the polls when it became so palpable 





that none of Mr. Molsom’s voters could approach the hustings, without im- 











minent danger of their lives; and this complaint tells the more against the 
returning Officer because all the deputies «ppointed by him to receive yotes 

were persons favourable to the election of Mr. Drummond. Such an election 
must be set aside by the House df Assembly, if that body Possess any love of 
justice, or any regard for the rights and liberties of the people, 

The riots were of the most disgraceful character, and would have been 
even more fatal but for the intervention of the troops. The 43d and 89th 
Regiments, together with Capt. Jones’ Light Dragoons, performed their 
duty with great credit and forbearance. 

The people of Canada have in this instance a furetaste of the kind of oppo- 
sition the ex-Councillors are preparing for them; and the kind of government 
these men would ultimately establish, should they unhappily regain their 
ascendency. 


Canada.—Seat of Government.—The people of Upper Canada will be grati- 
fied to learn that Mr. Cartwright lost no time in bringing the object of his mis- 
sion under the attention of the government. He was presented to the Queen 
by Lord Stanley, at the Levee held at St. James’s Palace on the 20th March 
when he had the desired opportunity of presenting to her Majesty the Petition 
of which he was the bearer, against the removal of the seat of government 
signed by 16,000 people. It was graciously received. 

Nova Scotia Sugar.—A memorial has been presented to the Board of Trade, 
representing that the Imperial Sugar duties are evaded by the manufacture at 
Halifax, and transmission to England of small loaves of sugar called Succades 
and elecampanes, under the name of confectionary. Statements accompanying 
the memorial, showirg that the succades can be made and imported into Engs 
land at a very low price, thereby unfairly competing with the English manu: 
facturer, who must pay the full duties of the English tariff. The complaint 
is to be taken into consideration. An account of this affair appears in the 
money article of the Times of 24 April. 


—_—_—— 


*,* The pressure of important debates in Parliament, to which we were 
anxious to give insertion, oblige us to postpone many articles and netices ii!| 
next week. — 

Mr. J. W.S. Hows, Protessor of Elocution, has removed to 399 Fourth 
Street, Albion Place. 

MR. W. J. DAVIS’S CONCERT. 

Tais concert took place on Monday evening last and was well attended. 
The selections were of the choicest kind and afforded mach gratification. The 
entertainment commenced with the Overture to William Tell, which was most 
effectively given by a full orchestra and comprising many eminent instru- 
mental performers. Mrs. E. Loder sangthe favourite song, You say we part 
forever, by Auber, in her usual happy style; the plaintivef melancholy, and 
pathos of this song, was fully sympathized in by the audience, many of whom 
would have been glad to have heard iis repetition. Had the words been given 
with more distinctness, nothing would have been lett to be desired. Messrs. 
Loder, Phillips, H. Watson, and Maynard, sang the glee, By Celia’s Arbour ; 
this style of music has many admirers, and these gentlemen are among the 
best glee singers we have. The Dialogo Brilliante on the flute and clario- 
nette by Messrs. Davis and Groenvell, with full orchestral accompaniments, 
was certainly a very /rilliant affair and decidedly the gem of the evening. The 
performances of these artists were of the most admirable description, each at- 
fording the utmost pleasure on his respective instrument; but the enjoyment 
of the audience experienced a serious drawback in the extraordinary delay 
which occurred not only between the first and second parts, but also between 
each piece; notwithstanding the impatience which continued to be expressed 
from all parts of the room. ‘This perhaps may be ascribed to the indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Davis for whom an apology was made ; he nevertheless performed 
the parts set down for him with great credit and ability. 





Park Tuevrre.—We have but space to announce the triumphant success 
of the Seguins and Shrival on ‘Thursday, in the comic opera of the Postillion 
of Lonjumeau. We have now English Opera presented in a style every way 
worthy of the best days of the Park. Shrival returns to us much improved— 
his Chapelon, was in tact, exquisite ; his voice has attained more volume, and 
he does not so frequently resort to the falsetto, as was formerly his practice. 
The Romance in the second Act was a perfect specimen of taste and execn- 
tion. Seguin’s Bijoa, is well-known—admirable in the acting—excellent in 
its artistical display of his splendid voice ;—Mrs. Seguin imparted to Made- 
laine the charm of some touching and exceedingly naive acting—and render- 
ed the music in that finished style which the excellent school she has studied 
in, can alone impart to the singer. 

The Opera has been produced with the minutest attention to scenic effects, 
costume, and appointments; and we are happy to say, that notwithstanding 
the return to old prices, there was an excellent house. Donizetti's Anne Bo- 
leyn, will be presented early in the coming week. 











PARK THEATRE. ~ reatas 
Monday—Third night of Mr.and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Shrival. Fra 


Diavolo, and a favourite Farce. 

Tuesday—Fortunio, and other entertainments. 

Wednesday— Fourth night of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Shrival. Ist 
time in New York,the Opera of Anne Boleyn—Music by Donizetti. 

Thursday —Fifth night of the Opera. 

Friday—Sixth night of the Opera. 

Saturday—Fortunio, and other ente:tainments, 

On Opera Nights prices of Admission will be—Boxes, $1, Pit, 50 cents, 
Gallery, 25 cents. 





PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET, 
Will open under the direction of SIGNOR DE BEGNIS, on Monday Evening, 
April 29th, 1844, with Rossini's celebrated and brilliant Italian Opera Buffa, 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 


ROGIRS. 202s cccccccccccccccccvecccecsovcccccccece Signorina E. BORGIIESE 
Figuro....------ ab 00mm soe deedudscoeese e6ssbscesaseens Signor DE BEGNIS 
The foliowing Eminent Artists are engaged to Perform during a Season of Twelve 


Representations, 
Prima Donna..........-.2.20.--e-eececeessceee SIG’A. E. BORGHESE 
Primo Tenore........- 222202 ence eect cece re cc rcwceces SIG PEROZZI 
Primo Buff>.....-.-. ace weesewcbenahscesscessecchine SIG. DE BEGNIS 







Primo Buflo. ........ccccccccccsccccsccccsccccces SIG. SAN QUIRICHO 
Ilis First Appearance in this Country. 
Aleve Primhoe BalO. «200 2ccccsceseccescvecsscseccessce SIG. MARTINI 
Seconda Donna......----------------ssee----eeee Sig’a ALBERTAZZI 
DOR TONG iiiic ci wacasesceesssccecessscsteces Sig. ALBERTAZZI 
Secondo Tenore.......------------ $00 o6aecccscensess Sig. BENETTI 
Secondo RBass0.......-.....20-+-seeee----.---.--. Sig. GUIBERNAL 
Leader of the Orchestra.............---.c0.00----eeee SIG. RAPETTI 
Director of the Chorus........ © 6Sdsnesevevesseesesé D.G. ETIENNE 


In preparation for the first time in America, as Originally performed, Bellini’s Grand 


Opera o 
IL7 LA SONNAMBULA, also ELISIRE D'AMORE! 'f 
Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at7, Performance to 
commence at half-past 7. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 

Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


W'‘ beg to call the attention of Old Countrymen and all our readers in general lo 
the genuine Cherry-street Shades, 152 Cherry-st. (aear Catherine Market), where 
not the Prince but Albert, will be ever found ready to supply the best ales, such as 
Pale Ale, Porter, and Old Ale 3 years in his cellar, allon draught from the best Brewers 
in the country ; and where an intellectual treat can be always enjoyed, in the shape of 
the best Newspapers of this and the old country by every packet ; his accominoda.- 
tions are on the old country style, and neat. Give him acall. ap27 


NEW YORK CRICKET CLUB. 
“Corports axgwique Ropore.” 
regular meeting will be held at the Office of t! e “ Spirit of the Times,” No. 1. Bar- 
A clay-street, on Wednesday evening next, May Lst., 1844, at half-past7 o’clock. 
Punctual attendance is requested, as the reports of the different Committees will be 
read, and particular business in relation to the ensuing season will be brought before 
the meeting. THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Secretary. ab qn ocap27 
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